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THE CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual dinner of the graduates and former students of 
the University of Chicago in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence will be held in Chicago on Wednes- 
day evening, February 27, 1924, at the Auditorium Hotel. ‘Tickets 
can be secured for $2.00 each by addressing W. S. Gray, University 
of Chicago. 

A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF COUNSEL AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


President Coolidge has given the educational people of this 
country the best opportunity they have ever had for securing a 
place in the cabinet. His message to Congress advocated the 
establishment of a department and defined clearly the functions 
of such a department. The paragraphs dealing with this problem 
are as follows: 

Having in mind that education is peculiarly a local problem and that it 
should always be pursued with the largest freedom of choice by students and 
parents, nevertheless, the federal government might well give the benefit of 
its counsel and encouragement more freely in this direction. If anyone doubts 
the need of concerted action by the states of the nation for this purpose, it is 
only necessary to consider the appalling figures of illiteracy representing a 
condition which does not vary much in all parts of the Union. 
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I do not favor the making of appropriations from the national treasury 
to be expended directly on local education, but I do consider it a fundamental 
requirement of national activity, which, accompanied by allied subjects of 
welfare, is worthy of a separate department and a place in the cabinet. The 
humanitarian side of government should not be repressed but should be culti- 
vated. 

Mere intelligence, however, is not enough. Enlightenment must be 
accompanied by that moral power which is the product of the home and of 
religion. Real education and true welfare for the people rest inevitably on 
this foundation, which the government can approve and commend but which 
the people themselves must create. 


This statement is not wholly acceptable to many who believe 
that the time has come when the federal treasury should be drawn 
upon to contribute to the support of schools. Indeed, there are 
those who have questioned the seemingly clear phrases of the 
President and have tried to make a case for an interpretation of 
his message which will leave room for hope of a subsidy. Others 
say frankly that the subsidy feature of the educational bill must be 
retained by the National Education Association because it is good 
politics not to amend one’s own bill even if some sections of it 
are sure not to pass. 

Cannot all shades of educational opinion be induced to accept 
President Coolidge’s program? A department of counsel and 
encouragement like the Department of Commerce, which does not 
pay money to the industries of the country but renders them invalu- 
able scientific service, would go far toward improving American 
schools. Such a department would conform to the American 
tradition of democratic responsibility for the conduct of our more 
intimate institutions. Such a department would be virtually 
an enlargement of the United States Bureau of Education with the 
added advantage of a seat in the circle of the President’s official 
advisers. 

There is very grave danger that obstinacy for a program of 
subsidies will result in a loss of this opportunity. The business 
men of the country have voted, through the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, against the bill of the National Education Association. 
There is very little prospect in an era of economy of any patient 
consideration” of a large federal subsidy for schools. There is no 
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justification for persistent demands for money as a mere measure 
of political jockeying to save the face of an association. The call 
of wisdom is clear and distinct. It is for the program laid down 
by the head of the nation. Are educational statesmanship and 
leadership alert enough to see the opportunity and act on it? 



































THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The executive secretary of the Department of Superintendence, 
S. D. Shankland, has issued from the headquarters of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., a circular which calls attention to the importance of the 
permanent organization which this division of the National Educa- 
tion Association is building up. He asks all who are eligible, as 
indicated in this circular, to share in the enlargement of the member- 
ship of the department. The circular is reproduced herewith in 
full. 


The superintendent’s position is indeed unique. There are many doctors, 
lawyers, and merchants in a city, but only one superintendent of schools. At 
the medical society, the bar association, or the chamber of commerce members 
meet to consider their group problems. The superintendent stands alone in 
his community. His contact with others in the same work comes only through 
professional organization—sectional, state, or national. Once each year the 
superintendents of the United States gather in the great winter meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. The recognized leaders of educational 
thought are present. On the platform and in private conversations the progress 
of a year is discussed and programs for the future are outlined. Twenty-three 
million children are affected by these deliberations. 

The days of the convention are far too short to accomplish the results 
sought. The superintendent’s task has greatly increased as education has { 
expanded. Hence, in September, 1922, the Department of Superintendence 
established a continuous service, administered through a national headquarters 
in Washington, with a full-time executive secretary in charge. Since then a 
yearbook dealing with the training, the economic and social status, the tenure 
of office, and the duties of the superintendent of schools has been published. 
The second yearbook, which will be based on a general analysis of current 
school curriculum practice, isin preparation. The proceedings of the Cleveland 
convention were printed in an official report of 144 pages. A bulletin of the 
Department of Superintendence has been authorized by the executive committee 
and will be mailed quarterly to members, beginning in October, 1923. 

The published list of members in the yearbooks of the department will 
contain the names of the leading administrative officers of education in the 
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United states and will constitute a veritable ‘“‘Who’s Who in Educational 
Administration ?”” No person who is eligible to membership in the depart- 
ment can afford to have his name omitted from this register of progressive 
American educators. 

Active membership, according to the constitution, is open to all members 
of the National Education Association who are engaged in supervisory and 
administrative positions, namely, state, county, and city superintendents, 
and associate, assistant, and deputy state, county, and city superintendents, 
and supervisory and administrative officers in city and county school systems 
exercising the functions of associate, assistant, or deputy superintendents; 
all state and national officers of educational administration; the heads of 
teacher-training institutions, colleges, and universities having departments 
or colleges of education, the heads of these departments or colleges of education, 
and professors of school administration or supervision in these institutions. 

All members of the National Education Association who are actively engaged 
in any phase of school work may become associate members by paying the 
regular membership fee. They are entitled to all of the privileges of this 
department except the right to vote and hold office. 

Membership campaigns are expensive in time and money. Prompt 
enrolment means that your membership will be of maximum usefulness to the 
department. Those who join now will immediately receive: (1) a membership 
receipt good until December 31, 1924; (2) the first yearbook, The Status of the 
Superintendent, 206 pages; (3) Official Report—Cleveland Convention, 144 pages. 
During the year 1924 they will receive: (1) the second yearbook, The Curric- 
ulum, to be issued in February, 1924; (2) official report of the 1924 convention; 
(3) subscription to the new quarterly bulletin of the department; (4) advance 
notices of convention plans; (5) a reserved seat at the winter meetings; (6) 
the right to vote and hold office. 

The most highly cherished rewards of membership in clubs, lodges, and 
fraternities come from association with those who have worthy common inter- 
ests. Intangible influences make such organizations desirable to the individual 
and powerful in the community. For over fifty years the Department of 
Superintendence has stood as the official organization of school administrators. 
It has sought to aid the progress of education in the interests of the child and 
of the nation. Its present task is greater than ever before. We invite your 
support in a worthy cause. Is it not worth $5.00 to be officially identified 
with your own profession? A sense of satisfaction comes with the knowledge 
that one has done one’s part. 


A SUPERVISORY DEVICE 


One of the editors of the Elementary School Journal found 
J. C. Wright, of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
using a device for checking the activities of a conference group 
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which was so suggestive that he was asked to share his device with 
other school men. The special value of the following brief com- 
munication from Mr. Wright is that it suggests a variety of possi- 
bilities which any supervisor might work out to help him in noting 
what teachers do in their classes. 


One of the most difficult conditions which a conference leader finds it 
necessary to guard against is the natural lassitude and modesty on the part 
of about 30 per cent of any group. Another 30 per cent will, on the other hand, 
take up even more time for questions and discussion than is desirable. A 
middle group is more or less neutral, responding on call as a matter of sacred 
duty. 

In addition to these variations, the group leader has great difficulty in 
insuring a proper distribution of his questions or calls on the members of the 
group. It is not always desirable to pursue a routine order and follow a class 
register. 

As a mechanical device for providing the leader with information on both 
ends of the proposition, the scheme shown in Figure 1 has been used successfully. 
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One member of the group is requested to “keep the score” and place an arrow- 
head, pointing toward the person addressed, on the line drawn from the leader 
to the group member. 

At the close of the meeting or even during the meeting a glance at the 
diagram will show where to develop more interest or where to reduce discussion. 
It is unnecessary for the group members to know that the check is being kept. 
Where the conference extends over a period of time, a composite chart can be 
made up for the period. 
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AMERICA’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL POSITION 


The president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Julius H. Barnes, presented in an address which he delivered before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce a statement of America’s position 
and responsibility in the world which is worth transmitting to every 
school. 


And when we have this picture of eighteen hundred millions of people, 
moving with blind and halting steps, to be sure, along the road which leads to 
individual happiness, security, and content, we have the inspiration of a vision, 
great indeed, if we may claim, justly, that America will be the pioneer that 
opens wide the path for these advancing hordes. 

Surely it is a picture to fix the imagination and to harden the purpose, that 
America with 5 per cent of the world population should show these indicators 
of a leadership in the translation of the natural resources of the world into the 
forms of human service. 

For instance, coal is the power basis for almost all industry which makes 
this translation into articles of human use; and in coal, this 5 per cent of the 
world’s population produces, for the service of industry, 43 per cent of the 
world production and consumes 42 per cent. 

Iron and steel have proved to be the accurate indicator of advancing 
living standards in the history of the last two generations, and this 5 per cent 
of world population produces, in iron 54 per cent of the world total and consumes 
53 per cent; in steel, produces 64 per cent and consumes 57 per cent. 

In copper, we produce 49 per cent and consume 44 per cent of the world’s 
total. In petroleum, we produce 64 per cent and consume 72 per cent. In 
cotton, we produce 69 per cent and consume 37 per cent. Timber, we produce 
52 per cent and consume 51 per cent. Shoes, we produce 41 per cent and 
consume 39 per cent. 

In printing-paper—the great indicator of the dissemination of information 
and knowledge—we produce 43 per cent and consume 50 per cent of the world 
total. 

And in those articles which we do not produce at home, because of climatic 
and soil conditions, it is America’s buying that sustains the industrial and 
financial structure of countries that produce silk, or rubber, or coffee. 

In America, in the space of a single generation, we have developed that 
agency which has proved to be the greatest addition to earning power and the 
greatest source of healthful individual pleasure that the world has ever seen— 
the automobile. And we have shown a marvelous adaptation of an entire 
nation to such an agency, by producing 92 per cent of the world output and 
using at home go per cent of the world automobile equipment. 

These are great and solemn evidences of a leadership in industrial and 
social progress, the full splendor of which is still too close for us yet properly 
to appraise. 
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BEHAVIOR COUNCIL AT THE GORDON SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 


One of the most common questions asked by foreigners who 
visit American schools is the question, ‘‘ Where can we find examples 
of democratic methods of managing school discipline? ‘The editors 
of the Elementary School Journal are therefore constantly on the 
lookout for such examples. School Topics, of the public schools 
of Cleveland, describes the organization of a pupil council at the 
Gordon School as follows: 


“Student participation” is the name of a plan of discipline being carried 
on at the Gordon School. In this plan the pupils assume responsibility in all 
matters of behavior in the schoolroom, the halls, the playground and even in 
the homes after the pupils have left the school. The teacher is merely a 
director, although in cases of extreme misbehavior the matter can be taken up 
with her. 

When the bell rings to call the pupils in from the playground, each child 
enters in an informal way and finds his place in the room. They are asked to 
behave in a polite way just as they would on the street or in their homes. No 
teachers are stationed about the halls to observe their entrance. 

In the basement are guards, a sixth-grade boy and a sixth-grade girl, 
elected by the children, who look after the conduct in that part of the building. 
Each guard appoints four assistants to supervise conduct elsewhere in the 
building and on the playground. 

When asked by the principal what was his biggest problem in guard duty, 
the boy guard said, “Not to be bossy.” The girl guard said hers was “‘to 
keep from talking too much.” The guards have a meeting once a week 
and talk over specific problems and how to handle troublesome cases. Ifa guard 
or assistant guard breaks one of the rules imposed by the council, he is auto- 
matically discharged from service. 

The council is an advisory body which meets once a week. It is composed 
of a representative from each room, including the kindergarten. Safety, both 
at home and at school, is a subject that is stressed by the council. Various 
opinions of council members are offered before deciding to adopt a rule of 
conduct. 

The first winter the council was formed it made such stringent rules 
governing the playing of snow games that snow sport was all but prohibited. 
However, the principal did not interfere, but the second year suggested that 
the rules be modified. Council members agreed to permit pupils to play in 
the snow provided they did nothing that would injure their health or that of 
others playing with them. 

In the same manner they have formulated rules governing various school 
games. The rules laid down aim to conserve property and health and to pro- 
tect rights of individuals. 
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The “Keep to the right,” “Play on the sidewalk and not on the street,’’ 
and ‘Be polite to the traffic officer in front of the school’’—all are rules that 
the children have made for themselves. 

Each member of the council watches the pupils in his room and reports 
to the guards if rules are not respected. After a council meeting each member 
reports to his room what has been decided. Pupils from the higher grades 
accompany younger members and help them tell their rooms what has been 
done. 

The success of this plan depends, of course, on wise direction. Miss Edith 
C. Peters, principal at the Gordon School, presides at the council meetings and 
makes occasional suggestions to the members. She says that great care has 
to be used or the children will make rules that are too strict; they must be 
taught tolerance and to observe general conditions rather than specific 
instances. 

After trying out the plan for three years, it is the unanimous opinion at 
the Gordon School that the student-participation movement “works.” 


THE DALTON PLAN 


The English educators continue the vigorous discussion of the 
Dalton Plan of school organization. England is perhaps more 
devoted than the United States to the cultivation of individuals. 
At all events, British soil has shown itself more hospitable than 
American to this plan of education which originated on the western 
shores of the Atlantic. A typical treatment of the matter is quoted 
from a recent issue of the Educational Supplement of the London 
Times. 


The report of the Conference on the Dalton Plan, held at Gypsy Hill 
Training College, has just been issued as a pamphlet (Dalton Association, 35, 
Cornwall-gardens, S.W.; 1s. 6d., post free). Miss Belle Rennie, in a preface 
which she has added to the addresses and discussions, gives some particulars 
as to the spread of this system of school organization, not only in English schools, 
but in Australia, New Zealand, India, and South Africa. Miss Parkhurst’s 
book has already been translated into six languages, and the Education Depart- 
ment of the German Republic has bought the publication rights in order to 
circulate it among the teachers. As to the results of reorganization in individual 
schools, Miss Rennie quotes the experience of the headmistress of a secondary 
school who, “after a year and a term’s work on the Dalton Plan, found the 
gain to her girls had been so great, and that they had improved so enormously 
in general capability and in their whole attitude both toward life and to work, 
that she made up her mind she would not care if the actual examination results 
were not so good as before.” In fact, every pupil who went up for matriculation 
and school leaving certificate examinations succeeded in passing, some with 
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five distinctions. This was the first time in the history of the school that every 
candidate had been successful. 

Dr. Nunn’s inaugural address to the Conference spoke of the great change 
of spirit which in his own experience had come over the elementary and secon- 
dary schools in this country, out of all proportion to the visible change in the 
machinery with which it had expressed itself. The new methods in education 
might seem from outside to give a much smaller place to the teacher than the 
old. In reality, the demand on the teacher was now very much greater, though 
he did not loom so large. He was no longer required to dominate the situation, 
and Dr. Nunn said that he thought the old Adam—the wish to dominate 
young people—lurked in many teachers: he did not deny it in himself. The 
Dalton Plan was out to make the teacher convert himself from that lust. Under 
it he must seriously do from day to day what he professed to do—make his 
pupil independent of himself. 

The Hegelian doctrine, that the individual was to be regarded not as a 
substantive but as a mere adjective in the social group, was widely reflected 
in our school practice, although few people in England would not repudiate it, 
if they grasped its significance or defined it in words. The doctrine that the 
individual should be valued not for himself but as an element of the community 
was preached in season and out of season in our schools. Interpreted in Hegel’s 
sense that was mischievous. Over and over again that way of regarding individ- 
uals resulted in a miserable standard of individuals, in whom effort was ex- 
hausted in the attempt to live for “form” to an approved pattern, to do 
nothing that might offend the general corporate sense. It was possible to 
have a sacrifice of self that was worth nothing. The sort of self-sacrifice that 
we needed was the devotion to corporate life of someone richly and fully 
himself, and this was the true end that underlay the new movement in educa- 
tion. We could not have a healthy school, doing good in the world, unless 
healthy, rich, strong, and individual lives were being led in it, and society 
was good in proportion to the extent to which individual lives were rich and 
beautiful. 

Children attended school to enable them to make the most of themselves 
and to develop in the society of others, because men must develop in terms of 
social life. Under the new methods of education we put much greater responsi- 
bility upon the individual for his own progress and education than in the past. 

There were many cheap and superficial criticisms of Dr. Montessori still 
about, but her method and cognate methods had as their object the desire 
to inspire a more stubborn, a braver, view of life. Average school life was 
lived at a very poor level of spiritual outlook. So long as we thought of the 
individual as one of the crowd, we were bound to have that low standard. The 
underlying idea of the Dalton Plan was to recognize the principle of individual 
life as the real principle and the corporate life as not superior to, but only 
the outcome of, healthy individual lives, and thus enormously greater work 
would be done in our schools. 
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PREPARATION FOR ADULT RECREATION 


Superintendent H. A. Perrin of Joliet, Illinois, has found that 
he can inject new vitality into the physical-education program of 
the elementary schools by giving that program a character analogous 
to the character of the whole instructional program. In the 
academic subjects like reading and arithmetic there is always a 
forward look. These subjects prepare the pupil for efficient 
citizenship in later life. There is good reason, especially in the 
crowded modern city, for the recognition among adults of the 
importance of the ability to guide one’s self in one’s recreation as 
well as in the occupations of life. 

Superintendent Perrin describes the purpose and general char- 
acter of his plan in the following statement: 


Physical training should not only provide for direct and correctional 
exercise and childhood games during the growth period, but also teach certain 
specific types of activities which will continue to function during adult life. 

One of the special features of this program is that games of a distinctly 
national type are made subjects of actual instruction during regular school 
periods. It is the aim not only to have certain individual recreational activi- 
ties developed for permanent usefulness in the life of the individual, but to 
guarantee a knowledge of the rules of the games and of the spirit of national 
recreational sports. With this in view there is ample justification in assigning 
some of the old type physical-exercise periods to the teaching of information 
concerning, and to participation in, activities which will function longer than 
just during the school-life period of the individual, important as the latter is 
in itself. 

It should be stated, however, that this program does not detract from the 
vital direct physical exercise of a gymnasium type which must find its legitimate 
place in the schools. Activities preparatory to later life supplement some 
of the old type childhood games that pass very quickly with the development 
of the individual. The nature of the permanent activities developed largely 
through an outdoor program may be suggested by taking a cross-section of 
the work planned for some particular grade; for example, seventh-grade boys. 
During the early fall, soccer, tennis, horseshoes, hiking, and bicycling are empha- 
sized. During the winter, basketball, volley-ball, dodge-ball, and indoor 
baseball are taught. During the spring, baseball, tennis, relays, hiking, and 
bicycling come in for study and practice. 

Running through the entire year there is an efficiency score which provides 
recognition for participation. A score-sheet has been developed which pro- 
vides for the recording of individual scores, the record extending throughout 
the entire school year. Appropriate building, grade, and individual efficiency 
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awards are made on the basis of points. Certain points are allowed for partici- 
pation and additional points for certain standard achievements. This provides 
a definite point score for each individual. He is not only competing with 
others but competing with himself. Each school and each grade are competing 
with themselves as well as with others in the school system. A few individual 
trophies for distinction are awarded over a period of years. Intergrade trophies 
stimulate social group competition. 

A definite program is also outlined for the girls of each grade. In many 
respects this program coincides with that of the boys, but it is made to fit the 
needs of the girls at the particular age and is sufficiently differentiated as to 
constitute an entirely separate program. 

Something of the significance of this type of emphasis may be seen in the 
fact that on a single evening in October there were sixteen soccer games on 
the various school grounds. Bicycle and hiking trips, purely voluntary in 
character but organized and supervised through the department, take place 
every Saturday and every holiday. 

It should be stated that such a scheme of developing life recreational activi- 
ties is made possible by the presence of a well-defined physical-training and 
recreation department. Some thirty special physical-training and recreation 
teachers, under the direction of the supervisor, make it possible to carry on a 
forward-looking program and to keep very accurate records. A second factor 
is that of very ample provision for playground and recreation space. One 
grade school in the city has a playground of nineteen acres. Others range from 
one-half block to fifteen acres. Gymnasiums or physical-training quarters 
are to be found in practically all of the schools. The outdoor topless gymna- 
sium, having only a concrete base, is being encouraged as a means of getting 
out into the open at all seasons of the year. 

The expense of the special teachers is reduced to a possibility by the use 
of the ‘departmental shift plan” in the first six grades. Thus every grade 
physical-training and recreation teacher is in charge of a room of about thirty 
pupils for assembly purposes. Partial departmental adjustment provides 
for the instructor to spend full time in physical-training and recreation work. 
One-half hour per day, in addition to the before- and after-school, recess, and 
Saturday morning periods, is given to the physical-training program. 

Another factor which should be mentioned is that under the Greater 
Joliet Recreational Bureau Plan its director is automatically the director of 
the physical training and recreation in the city schools. This brings almost 
every facility of the city under a direct co-operative management. 


SILENT READING IN IOWA 


The State University of Iowa has published in a recent bulletin 
the results of a study made of the achievements of the schools of 
Iowa in the teaching of silent reading. The bulletin, which was 
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prepared by Harry A. Greene, closes with a section entitled, ‘‘Sum- 
mary and Conclusions,” the generally interesting paragraphs of 
which are as follows: 

How well do Iowa school children read silently? The quality of silent- 
reading comprehension is a relative matter, depending on the reliability of the 
norms used as a basis of comparison. On the basis of the data in this study, 
it seems safe to conclude that, in so far as silent-reading comprehension is 
measured by the Monroe tests, Iowa school children reach a very satisfactory 
level of achievement in the upper elementary grades and high school. The 
level of the comprehension in the lower grades is not as satisfactory as it should 
be. It should certainly be possible, by the application of the best approved 
methods of silent-reading instruction, to raise decidedly the level of compre- 
hension with which pupils in the early elementary grades are able to read 
exercises of the type presented in the Monroe test. It is possible that the 
more consistent application of these approved methods would result in com- 
pletely changing the level of accomplishment in this field in the upper grades 
and high school. It must be recognized, however, that these tests measure 
only a limited number of phases of silent-reading ability. The results of this 
investigation indicate that high-school pupils in Iowa read with a degree of 
comprehension practically three points above that found for high-school pupils 
in general. 

Do the children in the larger cities and schools read better than those 
attending school in the smaller cities? In the long run, there seems to be an 
increase in the efficiency in silent-reading comprehension as the size of the 
city in which the school is located increases. Consolidated schools and the 
small town schools have a larger proportion of grades below standard. Schools 
in cities of over 10,000, on the other hand, have practically all grades above 
the Monroe mid-year standard. Similar differences in the accomplishment 
of the different groups are revealed by the second-semester results. ‘It seems 
safe to conclude that, as a result of certain factors not identified in this study, 
a higher level of silent-reading achievement is found in the larger city school 
systems. 





















UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE 
TEACHING. V' 


S. C. PARKER anp ALICE TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 


SECTION V. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND EQUIPMENT 

Importance of wholesome physical conditions and _ suitable 
eqguipment.—Two factors which contribute to the efficient adminis- 
tration of such a curriculum as we have advocated in the preceding 
sections of this series of articles are (1) such desirable physical 
conditions as adequate space, convenient cupboards and coat 
room, good ventilation and lighting, cleanliness, attractive decora- 
tions, etc., and (2) the right kind of materials for instruction. In 
other words, if our purposes are to be fully realized and the best 
results attained, both children and teachers must have favorable 
working conditions and suitable equipment and supplies. 

Variation in housing and equipment of kindergartens and first 
grades.—The housing and equipment of kindergartens vary probably 
more than do the housing and equipment of first grades, because of 
the fact that there are many private and charity kindergartens 
in addition to the kindergartens found in the public schools. Many 
of the kindergartens supported by philanthropic organizations are 
to be found in churches, settlement houses, and even store buildings, 
in rooms not designed for classroom purposes and sometimes with 
very inadequate furnishings and equipment. Some private kinder- 
gartens also, although charging a large tuition, are housed in private 
homes in which the rooms are small, poorly lighted, and meagerly 
equipped. ‘There are other private kindergartens, however, which 
are altogether satisfactory from the standpoint of both physical 
conditions and equipment. Such variations as we find in public- 
school classrooms, whether kindergarten or first-grade rooms, 
are the result primarily of the tremendous advance in school 


* This is the fifth of a series of articles on this topic. The series will be reprinted 
and sold in pamphlet form by the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 
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architecture which has been made in the last few years. Thus 
we may find in the same city dark, poorly ventilated, crowded 
rooms, with inadequate coat rooms and cupboard space, and rooms 
in modern structures that are all that could be desired. 

Plan for this section.—Every prospective teacher should have 
a thorough course in school and child hygiene. Such a course 
should deal in detail with such matters as the heating, lighting, 
ventilating, and cleaning of school buildings, as well as with such 
topics as growth, nutrition, exercise, physical defects, communi- 
cable diseases, first-aid to the injured, etc. We assume that our 
readers have had or will have such a course. We shall omit, 
therefore, all discussion of hygienic conditions, dividing this section 
into three parts as follows: (1) space and general furnishings, 
(2) instructional materials in Froebelian kindergarten and old- 
fashioned first grade, and (3) unified kindergarten and first-grade 
instructional equipment. 

I. SPACE AND GENERAL FURNISHINGS 

(1) Space and number of children: (a) kindergarten.—The 
emphasis which the kindergarten has always placed on physical 
plays and games has resulted in the provision in many school sys- 
tems, especially in the newer buildings, of unusually large kinder- 
garten rooms, large enough in many cases for ample play space 
in addition to the space needed for the tables and chairs which 
may be used during the handwork periods. In some cases there 
are two connecting rooms of good size instead of the one very large 
room. This is a better arrangement, since it makes possible a 
division of the class into two groups for as many of the different 
activities as seems desirable. There are usually also, in these 
newer buildings, adequate cupboard or closet space in which to 
keep the materials for play and occupation, a properly lighted 
and ventilated coat room, and special toilet and washing facili- 
ties. In fact, the kindergarten in many of the newer building pro- 
grams is commonly regarded as one of the “special”? rooms, like 
the shop, the library, the lunchroom, and the gymnasium, calling 
for space and equipment different from the space and equipment 
of the grade classrooms. Ina recent survey report of the Baltimore 
schools (1920), the standard provision for the kindergarten rooms 
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includes an assembly or game room, an occupation room, a storage 
room, a toilet and lavatory, and a cloakroom. On the other 
hand, there are schools, particularly among those housed in the 
older buildings, in which the kindergarten group is taken care of 
in the most undesirable room in the building, often small and 
poorly lighted, with inadequate cupboard space and toilet facilities. 
There are, of course, rooms to be found between the poorest and 
the best which represent varying degrees of suitability for the pur- 
poses which they are to serve. 

b) First grade—In contrast with the space provided for the 
kindergarten in some of the modern school buildings, we have 
the same space provided for the first grade as for the other grades in 
the elementary school. For example, the standard provision in 
the Baltimore survey report includes one classroom and a cloak- 
room. ‘The first grades are expected to share the playrooms, the 
storage rooms, the toilets, and the lavatories provided for the 
other grades. 

The size of these classrooms as recommended by the survey con- 
forms to the standard determined by scientific school architecture; 
that is, each room must be large enough to allow a minimum of 
fifteen square feet of floor space and two hundred cubic feet of air 
space for each child. It is generally agreed by school administra- 
tors that no elementary-school teacher should be expected to be 
responsible for a class of more than forty children. A room ap- 
proximately thirty-two feet long, twenty-four feet wide, and twelve 
feet high meets the standard requirements for forty children. 

That many grade classrooms fail to meet the standard 
is evidenced by school survey reports. To quote a recent and exten- 
sive survey, ‘‘ 50.6 per cent of the classrooms are below the standard 
in area per child of pupil capacity, and 58.2 per cent are below the 
standard in the number of cubical feet of air space per child of 
pupil capacity.” Even when the first-grade classroom is large 
enough from the standpoint of sufficient floor space and air space, 
it may still be too small to admit of the types of manual activity 
and projects in construction which a unified kindergarten and 


t Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, I, 165. Philadelphia: 
Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 1922. 
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first-grade curriculum demands. This is likely to be true if the 
desks and seats are non-movable. We believe that the time will 
come when the school will provide work and play space as generously 
for the first grade as for the kindergarten. The children are still 
so young that they require practically the same opportunities as 
the kindergarten children. 

In the meantime, what are some of the adaptations which the 
teachers in both classes can make which will improve existing 
conditions? (a) If there is a gymnasium or playroom, the kinder- 
garten and first-grade teachers may perhaps each have the use of 
it for one period each half-day. (6) If there are two kindergarten 
rooms or one large room with open floor space and a first-grade 
room with non-movable furniture, the two teachers may be able 
to arrange their programs so as to exchange rooms, or children, 
for one period, which would give the first-grade children opportunity 
for indoor games. (c) If considerable floor space in either room 
is to be occupied by a large project in construction for a few weeks, 
and there is no other available space for games indoors, the teacher 
may plan for this type of construction work during a season when 
the children can have their physical activity plays out-of-doors. 
(d) In some situations it may be possible to utilize hall space or the 
platform of the assembly room for games and rhythms. 

These are only a few suggestions, given to impress the reader 
with the fact that it is the teacher’s responsibility to utilize every 
possible opportunity for improving fair or moderately good working 
conditions until better ones are provided. Doubtless, there are 
some conditions so poor that a teacher would be justified in refusing 
to work under them. 

(2) Furnishings in relation to curriculum activities. Tables and 
chairs—The question of furniture for the classroom is closely 
related to the question of space. The kindergarten has always been 
furnished with low tables and small chairs. The older type of 
table, three by six feet, was made to accommodate children seated 
on all four sides. Often two or three of these tables were placed 
side by side so that twenty or more children, with some crowding, 
could be seated around them. Here they would work with tiny 
blocks, small pieces of paper, or other materials characteristic of 
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the period, usually following the teacher’s dictation and turning 
out uniform products. An improvement over these were the 
long, narrow tables, one and one-half by six feet. These could 
be so placed that the children, seated on one side only, were all 
facing the teacher. Such an arrangement necessitated greater floor 
space. Obviously, both types of table were designed for mass 
or group teaching. 

A table better adapted to present-day methods is a low table, 
the top of which is eighteen to twenty inches by thirty-six to 
forty-two inches. Such tables may be used singly, by one or two 
children, or combined in various ways as needed for the work at 
hand. Only the number required should be set up, and all may 
be readily set aside when the entire floor space is needed for games 
or other activities. 

Folding tables are desirable when space is very limited, but they 
are often not sufficiently substantial. The Bureau of Educational 
Experiments of New York City recommends folding tables, how- 
ever, which have “been especially designed and carefully executed 
to insure steadiness and resist hard wear. They are made of yellow 
pine, with tops twenty-two by thirty inches, in sizes ranging from 
fifteen and one-half to twenty-eight inches high, and can be obtained 
on order from Pendleton and Townsend, Patterson, New York, in 
lots of not less than one dozen.’”" 

Tables or desks which may be easily rearranged to correspond 
to the nature of the work, or pushed aside when floor space is needed, 
are quite as important for the modern first grade as for the kinder- 
garten. 

Small chairs of at least three different heights should be provided 
in sufficient numbers so that each child may use one that fits him. 
The Mosher chair is a good one for the younger children. For 
older children the Bureau of Educational Experiments recommends 
the “model industrial chair.”’ This has been approved by the 
American Posture League and “reduced in size for children’s use.”’ 
It can be secured from the Barnet Phillips Company, New York 
City. A rug or small individual mats make it possible for the 

1 Jean Lee Hunt, A Catalogue of Play Equipment, p. 25. New York: Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, 1922. 
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children to sit and work on the floor without danger of taking cold 
or soiling their clothing. 

The recommendations of recent school surveys are all in favor 
of movable furniture, either adjustable or of enough different 
heights to accommodate all children comfortably. In the meantime, 
there are thousands of rooms furnished in the traditional fashion. 
What can be done with them ? 

How one teacher secured movable furniture and improved the 
decorations of an out-of-date classroom.—The following account of 
the way she secured more space, movable furniture, and attractive 
surroundings was written by Florence Rigney, a first-grade teacher 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts: 

When I went to my new school in September, 1922, I found the room full 
of screwed down desks and chairs. I had had some kindergarten chairs sent 
to the building, but there was no room for even a group to be seated in them. 
Before the end of the first week I had succeeded in having three rows of seats 
and desks taken from the room. By the first of January they were all out, and 
my children were seated at little tables (four at a table). I succeeded in having 
this done by interesting the parents in the matter. I knew that there was no 
possibility of getting kindergarten tables because of the expense. I went to the 
leading furniture dealer of the city and got his lowest price on kitchen tables. A 
committee of parents interviewed the alderman who is at the head of the public 
property committee and secured his approval for the purchase of enough tables 
formy room. They came unfinished. The school carpenter planed them and 
cut the legs so that the tables are of various heights to provide for diversity of 
height among the children. The janitor applied a dull finish, and the tables 
were ready. I like them better than kindergarten tables. They are easily 
moved, and each table has a large drawer where the children keep materials. 
Having the drawer to use in common is valuable experience for the children. 
The small groups of four make an ideal arrangement. So far as height would 
allow, I seated one slow child, two average children, and one of the brighter 
children at each table. Two older girls in the room loaned us small rocking 
chairs. Then, one day, we had a wonderful surprise. The school carpenter 
brought lockers and installed them under our north windows, and now we have 
plenty of room for all of our material. 

I found four large pictures on the walls and several small ones. The 
small pictures were so tawdry that I threw them away. Of the large ones, 
one was a Madonna, one a picture of sheep (both good pictures, well framed), 
and two were good, well-framed pictures of Washington and Lincoln. They 
were hung high. I took them down and put the Washington and Lincoln 
pictures away, bringing them out during February and again near Memorial 
Day, when I hung them /ow, one on each side of a bulletin board on which were 
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posted appropriate pictures. The other two pictures I hung /ow on spaces be- 
tween windows that by good chance were just wide enough to accommodate them. 
The distance between the blackboards and the floor is just one-half of a yard. 
I bought yard-wide burlap, cut it in two along the width, and covered all of 
the space between the blackboards and the floor. This space was used for the 
display of pictures from the teacher’s collection and those contributed by the 
children, either cut from magazines or drawn with crayons. Of course, these 
pictures were constantly being changed as projects and interest grew. I put 
strips of burlap above the blackboards. They helped to cover the blackened 
walls and made a background for a permanent border of Mother Goose pictures 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. 

One of the writers recently visited a new training-school building 
in connection with a state normal school, the first grade of which 
is furnished with kitchen tables made low to accommodate the chil- 
dren. It was a temporary expedient at first, but the tables proved 
to be so satisfactory that they have been retained as part of the 
permanent equipment. 

With regard to pictures, schools have made some progress, 
but portraits of Froebel are still too often seen on the walls of the 
kindergarten rooms, while Washington continues to beam benevo- 
lently upon the children in the first grade. Although we are yet 
very much in the dark concerning children’s preferences so far as 
pictures are concerned, we do know that they enjoy color and the 
story which the picture tells, if it is a story that has meaning and 
interest for them. Portraits of men whose lives can have no 
significance for the children are certainly inappropriate classroom 
decorations." 


2. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN FROEBELIAN KINDERGARTEN 
AND OLD-FASHIONED FIRST GRADE 


Changes in curriculum demand changes in materials of instruction. 
—It must be evident to the thoughtful reader that a curriculum of 
the type suggested in the foregoing articles of this series demands 
instructional materials quite different from those in the majority 
of kindergarten and first-grade rooms at the present time. Probably 
twenty-five years ago there were no classrooms to be found equipped 
with such working materials as are now seen in the most progressive 
schools. 


«A list of pictures suitable for the kindergarten and first grade is given in the 
report of the Graphic Arts Committee, published in the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the International Kindergarten Union, 1917. 
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Original kindergarten curriculum required a highly organized set 
of materials —The chief features of the curriculum of the original 
German kindergarten were songs, games, and occupations. The 
first American kindergartens naturally used the same curriculum. 
The early followers of Froebel regarded the whole series of materials 
known as gifts and occupations and the particular songs and plays 
planned by him as essential to the complete development of young 
children. These materials and games were believed to embody 
values peculiar to themselves and thus to afford the children certain 
types of experience on no account to be missed. In speaking of 
one of these “gifts,” the two-inch cube made of eight one-inch cubes, 
Froebel says: 

The longer and more profoundly we employ ourselves with this first divisible 
plaything in child life, so much the more manifoldly and symmetrically there 
unfold themselves in it the properties and nature of the outer world in exact 
proportion to the capacities of the child, to his stage of inner and outer develop- 
ment, and to the degree in which that world discloses itself to him. And this 
plaything appears to the child as a key to the outer world—as an awakener of 
his inner world. 


The early kindergartens, then, were equipped with what was 
necessary to carry on the prescribed activities. This equipment 
included, commonly, a piano to accompany the singing games, 
chairs and the large tables previously described, which were used 
by the children in all forms of occupation exercises, the traditional 
gifts and occupation materials, and cupboard space in which to 
keep them. 

Criticism led to better selection of materials—G. Stanley Hall 
was one of the first to publish any drastic criticism of the gifts and 
games. In an article published in the Forum, he says: 

Another cardinal error of the kindergarten is the intensity of its devotion 
to the gifts and occupations. In devising these, Froebel showed great sagacity ; 
but the scheme as it left his own hands was a very inadequate embodiment of 
his educational ideas, even for his time. He thought it a perfect grammar 
of play and an alphabet of industries; and in this opinion he was utterly 
mistaken. Play and industry were then relatively undeveloped; and while 
his devices were beneficent for the peasant children in the country, they lead 
in the interests of the modern city child, a very pallid, unreal life. For the 

* Friedrich Froebel, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, p. 120. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1909. 
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symbolic method that finds everything in everything any random selections 
could readily be made the centre of an imposing set of explanations." 

These statements of Dr. Hall, although accompanied by others 
showing deep appreciation of Froebel’s contribution to education, 
were keenly resented by the conservative group of kindergartners 
who believe in ‘‘symbolism.”” The more open-minded teachers, 
however, began making careful studies of children’s natural re- 
sponses to the various orthodox materials when left free to select 
and use them as they chose. Such studies showed that of all of 
the so-called gifts the children found the building blocks most 
interesting and valuable when allowed to use them in quantity and 
variety instead of being confined to a single small set of perhaps 
only eight tiny blocks. 

The several sets taken together contain a sufficient number 
and variety of forms to constitute a satisfactory means of construc- 
tion and expression, but the one- and two-inch blocks themselves 
are too small. The careful placing necessary, if structures are to 
stand, calls for a degree of muscular control which kindergarten 
children have not attained. 

Among the occupation materials modeling clay proved most 
popular and valuable. Materials like the building blocks are too 
small for children to use without unduly taxing their eyes and 
nerves, and the products resulting from the prescribed exercises 
with them are not those which lend themselves well to the children’s 
play purposes. 

These difficulties have been overcome, so far as such desirable 
processes as building, paper-folding for construction purposes, 
weaving, sewing, etc., are concerned, by enlarging the materials 
and in some cases substituting others more durable. Some of 
these newer materials will be described. 

Similar observations of the children’s responses to games and 
thoughtful efforts to evaluate them have led to the selection of 
more suitable games from traditional and other sources, and many 
collections are now available. 

Old-fashioned first-grade curriculum required little instructional 
material.—The early kindergarten was stocked with an abundance 


™G. Stanley Hall, ‘Some Defects of the Kindergarten in America,” Forum, 
XXVIII (January, 1900), 585. 
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of material, although poorly selected according to modern standards. 
In this respect it was in marked contrast with the traditional first 
grade which was limited, for the most part, to materials for teaching 
reading and writing. This was before the days of the recognition 
by the school of any large responsibility for the child’s physical 
needs and his instinctive demand for varied forms of expression. 
The enriched curriculum of the modern first grade, with its varied 
activities, calls for a supply of materials for play and occupation 
similar to that needed by the kindergarten. It demands also a 
much larger and more varied assortment of books for reading. In 
the following division we shall describe some of the newer forms of 
equipment and materials that are needed in order to carry on 
successfully the varied activities which constitute the unified 
kindergarten and first-grade curriculum. 


3. UNIFIED KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Modern kindergarten generally better equipped than modern 
first grade.—That the modern kindergarten has been more successful 
than the modern first grade in securing desirable equipment, as 
well as needed space, is evidenced by the following quotation from 
the Cleveland survey: 


The working conditions in the kindergartens seem to be favorable. It is 
a matter of frequent comment by both kindergartners and primary teachers 
that the kindergartners have fewer children to manage than the first-grade 
teachers and that they are better supplied with materials and with space in 
which to do their work. 


The following statement made by a first-grade teacher describes 
a similar condition: 

The building in which I teach has beautifully equipped kindergartens. 
The new kindergarten is a very large sunshiny room that opens out on a court. 
It has a bay window across one end and many windows on each side. The 
floor is covered with cork. Tables of various sizes are scattered about the room. 
There are also plenty of small chairs and a piano. The blackboards and 
cupboards are low. The color scheme is in brown, tan, and cream, and there 
are attractive pictures on the walls. Every manner of occupation work and 
needed materials are furnished. 


* Charles Hubbard Judd, Measuring the Work of the Public Schools, p. 165. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 
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The first grades are equipped with forty-eight desks and seats, a teacher’s 
desk, a small table for supplementary reading, a phonic chart, a reading chart, 
a yard stick, and small cupboards for supplies. The teachers have to furnish 
all materials for occupation and project work. 

In general, it has been easier for the kindergarten than for the 
first grade to get new and different toys and materials because the 
kindergarten has always required a relatively elaborate equipment. 
It means a change of material, not something entirely new added 
to what has been demanded before. In the first-grade rooms, on 
the other hand, the demand is for far more materials and supplies 
than the school boards have been in the habit of providing. 

Many teachers have been so anxious to do work of the progressive 
type that they have spent their own money to get the necessary 
materials. Others, as we have seen, have interested friends and 
parents and have thus secured some of the things needed. It is 
hoped that the time is not far distant when school boards can be 
persuaded to expend money as readily for construction materials 
as for primers, readers, and chalk. 

We shall now discuss briefly the necessary instructional materials 
for unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching in terms of the 
purposes which they serve. 

(1) Materials for building.—As indicated, the first step in the 
direction of improving the building blocks of the gift series was 
to enlarge them to four times the original size. Some kindergartners 
had the courage to take them out of the boxes—that is, to break 
up the units—and allow the children to use them in bulk. The 
greatest step, however, was the manufacture of building blocks 
large enough to make structures which children could actually 
use—chairs large enough for them to sit on, houses large enough 
for them to enter, etc. 

The following list gives the number and dimensions of the 
blocks and boards' which have proved adequate for a group of 
forty children in the University Elementary School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. If these blocks are made of hard wood, cut 

t These blocks are not on the market. Many schools have had them cut at planing 
mills. A set of blocks of different proportions, designed by Patty S. Hill and known as 


the Hill Kindergarten Floor Blocks, may be obtained from the A. Schoenhut Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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accurately 
period. 


and finished well, they will last for an indefinite 


o blocks, 3X3X12_ inches 
100 blocks, 3X6X6 inches 
150 blocks, 3X6X12 inches 
20 boards, 1X3X18 inches 
50 boards, 1X3X24 inches 
25 boards, 1X3X30_ inches 
25 boards, 1X3X36 inches 
15 boards, 1X10X72 inches 


wal 


Useful accessory building materials are binder or beaver board, 
to be used for floors, roofs, and shelves, and fruit crates for making 
large crude structures. The appearance of these structures may 
often be improved and made more realistic by covering them with 
wrapping paper. 

(2) Materials for experimentation, construction, and expression.— 
The discovery and adoption of some new materials and processes 
for the kindergarten began about twenty-five years ago when a 
few kindergartners, co-operating with Anna Bryan, principal of 
the Training School of the Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, 
began experimenting with such materials as soft wood; hammer and 
nails; cigar and pasteboard boxes; heavy wrapping paper; soft, 
easily cut and bent tin; copper wire; button molds; etc. One 
teacher who was working under Miss Bryan recalls vividly her own 
delight in fashioning a little dump cart, brush, and shovel like those 
used by street cleaners in the neighborhood. A square, rather 
deep cigar box was used for the cart; a piece of wood, one-half inch 
in diameter, nailed to the bottom of the box, served as an axle. 
Button molds were fastened to the ends of this stick with large headed 
tacks, making wheels which really turned. The back end of the 
box was separated from the sides so that it could be let down to 
dump the ’ A rubber band looped over tacks on the sides 
of the cart held this piece in place. The shovel was made of a piece 
of soft tin cut the right shape and tacked to a stick of wood which 
served as the handle. The brush was the chef d’oeuvre of the 
whole. It was made of stiff haircloth such as was used to face 
women’s dress skirts at that time. A narrow strip of material 
was raveled, wound about a small oblong block, and tacked firmly; 


ce 


refuse.’ 
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the block was then fastened to a handle. The haircloth was stiff 
enough to sweep up lint on a smooth surface. 

Of course, this and similar toys were planned for the children, 
and they imitated the models supplied. This is a method which 
we should use sparingly now, but so great was the joy of the children 
over the realness of the products and their delight at actually 
making such toys instead of pasting flat pictures of them, as they 
had been in the habit of doing, that the teachers making the experi- 
ments were never content to go back to the old “occupations” 
again. In the course of time they developed better methods of 
work, methods by which the children were stimulated to adapt 
materials to their own purposes and to invent ways and means of 
solving their own problems in construction. 

The example set by the group of teachers in Chicago was followed 
by experiments on the part of many other groups, especially in 
the Middle West. These experiments continuing over a period 
of many years have resulted in the discovery of a great variety 
of materials and tools for industrial and art occupations which are 
well adapted to the abilities and interests of kindergarten and 
first-grade children, many of which can be collected by the children 
or purchased for small sums. They include materials and tools for 
a very elementary type of woodworking, materials for paper and box 
construction, weaving and sewing materials, and materials for mod- 
eling, drawing, and painting. A detailed list of such play and occu- 
pation materials may be found in Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 13, 1921, entitled, Te Housing and Equipment of Kindergartens. 
Another suggestive list has been published by the National Council 
of Primary Education. It is a report of the Committee on Furnish- 
ings and Equipment for Grades 1, 2, 3 and may be obtained by 
addressing the president of the organization, Ella Victoria Dobbs, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Both publications 
contain valuable suggestions concerning toys, books, and other 
instructional materials referred to in this article. 

(3) Toys for stimulating and carrying forward dramatic play.—A 
large part of children’s dramatic play and constructive activity is 
directly suggested to them by the toys with which they are supplied. 
A toy wagon will stimulate transportation plays of one kind or 
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another, while a set of toy dishes will suggest housekeeping plays. 

Dolls are a never-ending source of ideas for construction and 
dramatization. Patty Smith Hill writes concerning this toy: 

In the simplest sense of the word the doll is the symbol of humanity, and 
as man and man’s needs, aesthetic, domestic, and industrial, have been the 
incentive to all good production in the domestic, fine, and industrial arts in 
society past and present, so the dolls which represent humanity in the play 
life of the child have proved to be a most natural incentive to production. 


Enough has been said to emphasize the importance of including 
a few well-selected toys in the equipment of the kindergarten and 
first grade, not only toys which suggest desirable forms of play and 
occupation but toys which furnish in part the means of carrying 
forward these activities. 

(4) Toys and apparatus that stimulate to physical activity.—Play 
is acknowledged to be the best form of physical training for little 
children, and it is often argued that, if left free to do so, children 
will give themselves the needed exercise. As a matter of fact, 
however, as Henry S. Curtis has pointed out, the ‘‘play of small 
groups of little children, left to themselves, runs mostly to dramatic 
types.”” Such play is “‘not vigorous enough to give physical 
training.” Itis important, then, to provide toys and play apparatus 
that will encourage vigorous physical activity on the part of young 
children, such toys as rubber balls, four and six inches in diameter, 
and bean bags, and such play apparatus as the slide, see-saw, 
swing, trapeze, bar, spring-board, and ladder. Most of this 
apparatus should be in the gymnasium or on the playground, but it 
should be suited in size to the needs of the small children. 

(5) Materials for musical training.—As we have already indicated, 
singing and games requiring piano accompaniment have occupied 
so important a place in the kindergarten program that the kinder- 
garten without a piano is rarely found. The first-grade teacher, 
on the other hand, considers herself fortunate if she has a piano 
in herroom. Recently the phonograph has come into rather general 
use, and in consequence a large number of ‘‘educational records”’ 
are on the market. A selected list of these, recommended by the 
Department of Kindergarten and First Grade Education, Teachers 


t Teachers College Record, XV (January, 1914), 7. 
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College, Columbia University, may be obtained from the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. 

Other important means of musical training are the instruments 
for a toy band, such as the drum, triangle, tambourine, cymbals, 
bells, clappers, etc., and standard collections of children’s songs, 
games, and rhythms. 

(6) Equipment and materials for nature experiences—It is 
important to provide cages or other means for keeping rabbits, 
chickens, birds, etc. for a few weeks at a time; window-boxes for 
growing plants; an outdoor garden space and garden lots; and a 
case for keeping interesting nature materials such as cones, burs, 
seed pods, shells, etc. 

(7) Books and other materials for teaching the social skills.— 
Finally, there is need for a variety of picture and story books, 
primers, and readers; a Plymouth Chart; manila sheets on which 
to print; a printing press; a price and sign marker; flash cards; 
silent-reading exercises; materials for writing; games involving 
number experience, etc. 
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(3) The Housing and Equipment of Kindergartens. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 13, 1921. 

(4) Hunt, Jean Lee. A Catalogue of Play Equipment. New York: 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, 1922. 

(5) Report of Commitiee on Furnishings and Equipment (National Council 
of Primary Education). Suggests equipment for Grades I, II, and III; may 
be obtained from Ella Victoria Dobbs, president of the Natienal Council of 
Primary Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

The last three references give lists and helpful suggestions concerning 
furnishings, equipment, and instructional materials for the kindergarten and 


first grade. 
[To be continued] 

















THE IMPORTANCE OF INTELLIGENT 
SILENT READING 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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A new emphasis in reading instruction—Not many years ago 
the problems of reading instruction were discussed largely in terms 
of oral reading and effective expression. Such matters as pro- 
nunciation, inflection, emphasis, and force received constant 
attention. Oral-reading exercises were so prominent in the daily 
program that many teachers gave little or no thought to other 
phases of the subject. 

During recent years, however, a different view has become very 
prominent. Progressive teachers now think of reading primarily 
as a means of extending experience and of stimulating the thinking 
powers of boys and girls. In this connection they recognize the 
large importance of intelligent silent reading. They emphasize 
thoughtful assimilation by the reader rather than oral interpretation 
to others. Their ultimate aim in teaching reading is the develop- 
ment of ability ‘‘to translate the printed page into ideas, thoughts, 
motives, and actions which make for knowledge and efficiency.” 

The explanation for the current emphasis in reading instruction 
is found in a clear recognition of the importance of intelligent silent 
reading in modern social life, in programs of elementary education, 
in the effective pursuit of school studies, and in the demands of 
child-life. 

Reading in modern social life-—Personal conferences? have been 
held during the last four years with more than nine hundred adults 
representing almost every station in life to secure information 


tL. P. Ayres and Adele McKinnie, The Public Library and the Public Schools, 
p. 77- Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 

2Rhey B. Parsons, ““A Study of Adult Reading” (Master’s thesis, University 
of Chicago, March, 1923). Also unpublished records of conferences by William S. 
Gray and May Stewart. 
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concerning the purpose of their reading, the amount and kind 
of material read, and the time given to each type of reading. 
Several significant facts were revealed through these conferences: 
(1) Practically all of the reading of adults is done silently. Fewer 
than 5 per cent reported that they read aloud on other than very 
infrequent occasions. (2) The chief purpose of adult reading is to 
secure information and to keep in touch with current events. 
(3) Fifty per cent of those questioned reported that they spend 
an hour each day in reading. The most frequent explanations 
for little or no reading were “‘poor eyes,” ‘‘too busy,” ‘‘sleepy at 
night,” and ‘‘not interested.” The length of time required by 
many to read a book indicates that poor habits of reading are 
doubtless an important cause. (4) City people read far more 
on the average than people in rural communities. The better 
educated groups read more widely and devote a larger percentage 
of their reading time to books and magazines and a smaller per- 
centage of time to newspapers than do those of meager education. 

Purpose of adult reading.—Most of the reading which was 
reported can be described briefly in terms of five important purposes. 

1. Reading for general information.—With few exceptions, those 
who were questioned read newspapers and magazines to find out 
what is going on in their home communities and in the world at large. 
Much of this reading aids them in making their plans. It gives 
them information about events of interest for the day or week, the 
time of arrival or departure of trains or ships, and the new traffic 
laws. It also supplies them with a fund of information in which 
their friends and neighbors are interested. 

2. Reading for civic enlightenment.—Genuine interest was ex- 
pressed in the problems which the community, state, and nation face. 
Some readers reported that they read numerous articles on strikes, 
riots, and related matters; others stated that they are interested 
in social problems and the best means of solving them; still others 
mentioned the habit of reading reputable magazines and books for 
the opinions of experts concerning civic and social problems of all 
types. Throughout the investigation it was evident that intelligent 
reading is a most significant means of familiarizing adults with cur- 
rent events, with significant social issues, with community and 
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national problems, and with American institutions, ideals, and 
aspirations. 

3. Reading in vocational activities —Business men reported that 
they read extensively to keep in touch with business developments, 
to secure detailed information affecting their own interests, to 
secure suggestions concerning the most economical and efficient 
conduct of business affairs, and to determine the most important 
items in their correspondence. Assistants and clerks in commercial 
houses reported numerous uses of silent reading in their daily work, 
such as reading correspondence, summarizing reports, and securing 
information from printed material. They also stated that extensive 
reading and careful study are necessary if they are to earn promo- 
tions. 

What has been said concerning the importance of silent reading 
in business careers may be said with equal emphasis concerning 
the importance of silent reading in practically every vocation and 
profession. Farmers in isolated regions reported that they depend 
on farm magazines and government bulletins for suggestions 
concerning their work. A large number of home-makers emphasized 
the importance of wide reading for information concerning the 
economical and efficient management of the home. On every hand 
there was convincing evidence that intelligent silent reading is 
essential in the pursuit of successful life-careers. 

4. Reading to extend experience.—The conferences revealed the 
fact that independent reading is used widely in spending leisure 
time profitably, in broadening one’s range of general information, 
and in keeping the mind stimulated with significant things to 
think about. Keen interest was expressed in fiction, history, 
biography, travel, adventure, drama, poetry, religion, art, science, 
industry, and many other fields of activity. The statement was 
made repeatedly that wide reading is an indispensable means of 
extending experience, of developing a broader outlook on life, 
and of developing ideals. 

5. Reading for pleasure.—A large percentage of those who were 
questioned reported that they spend some time each week in reading 
for pleasure. The material which is read varies from the exciting 
stories in cheap magazines to notable selections in classic literature. 
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Although most of this reading is done silently, a small percentage 
stated that they read aloud at times to members of their families 
or to friends who are sick. Some reported that they frequently read 
books aloud with others in order to discuss and enjoy them together. 
Many parents said that they frequently read aloud to their children 
in order to entertain them and to stimulate interest in learning to 
read. Occasionally someone stated that he reads poetry aloud 
to enjoy certain elements of its beauty which are not brought out 
in silent reading. The investigation showed clearly that people 
secure pleasure from reading in numerous ways and that a variety 
of reading attitudes, habits, and tastes are involved. 

Significance of increase in periodicals and libraries—Additional 
evidence of the large importance of reading in American social 
life is found in the rapid increase in the number of periodicals and 
libraries. From 1850 to 1880 the increase in the number of issues 
of newspapers and periodicals was slow but steady; since 1880 
the number has increased with surprising rapidity.’ It is estimated 
that the daily circulation of newspapers is now approximately thirty 
millions. Numerous periodicals are on sale in practically every 
city and town. Four of these have circulations of more than a 
million; one, of more than two millions. Rural delivery has been 
so widely developed that nearly every community receives daily 
papers, government bulletins, and magazines. It is evident that 
the intelligent use of so much reading material must produce a 
profound effect on American social life in the near future. 

The development of libraries has been no less noteworthy. 
Free public libraries containing thousands of books have been 
established in most cities. Branch libraries have been organized 
within easy walking distance of thousands of homes. Many small 
cities and towns have been able to establish libraries through 
assistance from the Carnegie Library Fund. Private circulating 
libraries have been organized in numerous places where for a small 
sum books can be rented and read at home. Public schools in 
many cities have become centers for the distribution of books and 
magazines. ‘The extensive use which is being made of library books 


t Charles H. Judd, “Relation of School Expansion to Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXIII (December, 1922), 254. 
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is indicated by the fact that during the last twelve years the number 
of withdrawals from the Chicago Public Library increased more than 
400 per cent. 

Conclusions concerning reading in modern social life-—The 
discussion thus far shows clearly that reading by adults has increased 
very rapidly during recent years and that intelligent silent reading 
is now an indispensable means of securing general information 
and civic enlightenment, of attaining vocational efficiency, and 
of securing pleasure and profit during leisure hours. The materials 
read include every field of interest and activity; furthermore, a wide 
variety of reading attitudes, habits, and tastes are involved. The 
rapid increase in the number of libraries and periodicals during 
recent years emphasizes the fact that America is rapidly becoming 
a nation of readers. 

If elementary education fulfils its obligation, it must provide 
adequate training in habits of intelligent silent reading. This 
means, not only more reading than is found in the classroom today, 
but, in addition, more interesting, significant, and thoughtful 
reading. ‘Teachers and supervisors face the problem of providing 
instruction which will extend the experiences of boys and girls, 
which will give them a broad vision and a clear understanding 
of social problems, which will develop those reading habits and 
attitudes that are of greatest significance in modern social life, 
and which will develop strong motives and permanent interests 
in reading. The fact that a large number of people do little or no 
reading at present emphasizes the importance of developing reading 
interests and habits in the elementary school which will direct and 
inspire the subsequent intellectual lives of the boys and girls. 

Intelligent silent reading in elementary education.—Recent tenden- 
cies in elementary education emphasize the fact that intelligent 
reading is as important in the classroom as in adult life. Two 
significant tendencies and their effect on reading instruction will 
be considered. 

Enriched courses of study.—Doubtless the most important 
change which is taking place is the enrichment of courses of study 
and of the opportunities offered to pupils. The school day is 
longer, and content subjects are studied in greater detail. Instead 
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of a few books relating to a limited number of topics, the progressive 
school of today provides numerous books in many fields. Under 
these conditions intelligent reading during independent study 
periods is a valuable means of securing information or experience. 

Value of wide reading experience-—One of the important values 
of wide reading lies in the fact that it provides a broad intellectual 
background for more advanced study and for a clearer understand- 
ing of many problems that are encountered in daily life. In this 
connection Bobbitt emphasizes in clear, convincing terms the 
importance of familiarizing the pupil with the world that lies beyond 
the limits of his community. 

The best way for the individual to become acquainted with this distant 
world is to travel through it all, to observe men and women and their affairs 
in all parts of the world, and under all sorts of conditions; to enter into the 
labors and other activities of men in these lands; to enter for a time into the 
occupations involved in the great world of human vocation; to participate in 
the civic and social activities of various peoples, etc. In the face of present 
demands for world-understanding, cosmopolitan sympathies, and democratic 
vision of world-problems, there is no type of training that is more needed." 

It is evident, however, that opportunities for wide travel, 
observation, and participation in the activities of distant parts 
of the world are open only to a limited number of children. Hence 
the major part of this experience must be in imagination as children 
enter into the experiences of others ‘‘through reading spirited and 
well-written accounts that clearly reconstruct the situations” 
for them. 

Evidence that extensive reading is becoming a fundamental 
part of elementary education is found in the fact that school systems 
all over the country are securing numerous supplementary reading 
books, building up valuable school libraries, establishing reading 
rooms for use during all hours of the day and in the evening, and 
securing the co-operation of public libraries in providing appropriate 
reading material. 

Use of reading materials in solving problems.——A_ second 
tendency in elementary education which emphasizes the importance 
of intelligent silent reading considers the school as a laboratory 


* Franklin Bobbitt, “Reading in the Elementary Schools of Indianapolis,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XIX (May, 1919), 666. 
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in which pupils use the library to secure information which will 
help them to solve their problems. This view of school work has 
been illustrated by Dewey in an interesting diagram.’ The 
corners of the diagram represent various activities, such as those 
provided in the shop or laboratory. Other sections represent 
experience in history, geography, science, literature, and related 
subjects. The center represents the library. ‘That is the place 
where the children bring the experiences, the problems, the ques- 
tions, the particular facts which they have found, and discuss them 
so that new light may be thrown upon them, particularly new light 
from the experiences of others.’? Essentially the same point of 
view has been expressed by Parker and others in their discussions 
of the organization of subject-matter about large units or topics. 
Relation of reading habits to school progress—As courses of 
study are enriched and as reading materials are used more widely 
in solving problems, additional responsibilities are placed on the 
child during independent study periods. Consequently, the 
progress which the pupil makes in school depends more and more 
largely on the success with which he masters content subjects, 
such as history, geography, and science. In a study of the relation 
between ability to understand what is read and school marks, 
Bertha Smith3 found in a series of tests that pupils who had failures 
in two or more school subjects secured on the average approximately 
twenty-seven ideas from a given passage. The pupils who ranked 
85 or above in their school subjects secured approximately forty- 
three ideas from the same passage. Other studies which have 
been made of the same problem reveal equally marked relationships. 
Importance of specific reading habits—Additional evidence of 
the close relation between habits of intelligent reading and school 
reading was secured from a different source. Two hundred and 
fifty grade teachers were asked to make lists of the ways in which 
pupils use reading in preparing assignments in content subjects. 
1 John Dewey, The School and Society, p. 95. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1900. 
2 Ibid., p. 100. 


3 Bertha M. Smith, ‘Correlation of Ability in Reading with the General Grades 
in High School,” School Review, XX VII (September, 1919), 493-511. 
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Their replies included numerous uses of reading of which the 
following are typical: to select the central points of paragraphs or 
selections; to select a sequence of events; to read questions accu- 
rately and to select appropriate answers; to follow directions; to 
distinguish between cause and effect; to find out the reasons, the 
whys, the hows; to select the essential conditions of a problem; 
to compare different accounts for similarities and differences; 
to judge the validity of statements; to remember and reproduce; 
and other reading problems of a similar character. 

In the past, it was assumed that pupils learned to study effec- 
tively as a result of incidental suggestions offered from time to 
time. Teachers find with surprising frequency, however, that 
pupils fail in the preparation of relatively simple assignments. 
Careful investigations of this problem show clearly the need of 
specific exercises in training pupils to read assigned material 
effectively. For example, Thorndike concluded a report of a 
detailed study of the reading habits of children as follows: 

In school practice it appears likely that exercises in silent reading to find 
the answers to given questions, or to give a summary of the matter read, or to 
list the questions which it answers, should in large measure replace oral reading. 
The vice of the poor reader is to say the words to himself without actively 
making judgments concerning what they reveal. Reading aloud or listening 
to one reading aloud may leave this vice unaltered or even encouraged. Per- 
haps it is in their outside reading of stories and in their study of geography, 
history, and the like, that many school children really learn to read.? 

Conclusions concerning reading in elementary education.—Current 
tendencies in elementary education emphasize the value of intelli- 
gent silent reading. It is an indispensable means of extending 
experience and of stimulating the thinking powers of boys and 
girls. It includes habits of intelligent interpretation, the economical 
and skilful use of books, familiarity with the sources and values 
of reading material, effective habits of study, and fluent habits 
of reading. These habits cannot be developed through incidental 
means. They must be made the subject of specific and systematic 
instruction. In view of the large importance of independent 
reading, the development of habits of intelligent silent reading is 


t Edward L. Thorndike, “‘Reading as Reasoning: A Story of Mistakes in Para- 
graph Reading,” Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (June, 1917), 323-32. 
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one of the most important obligations which rests on the elementary 
school. 

Importance of intelligent reading in child-life-——This discussion 
should not be concluded without considering the importance of 
silent reading in child-life. Young children doubtless are interested 
in the things about them, and no opportunity should be lost to 
provide them with numerous concrete experiences. They are also 
keenly interested in the things which lie outside of their environment 
as evidenced by their frequent requests for stories. The object 
of their interest may vary from grade to grade. For example, a 
first-grade child may be interested in fairy-stories; and a fourth- 
grade child, in accounts of travel and descriptions of interesting 
people and places. The demand for stories and information is 
just as genuine and insistent as the demand for play and concrete 
experiences. Listening to or reading wholesome stories extends 
experience, stimulates the imagination, arouses new and strong 
interests, and leads to clear thinking. The child who misses 
the opportunities which come from the wide reading of appropriate 
books fails to experience many of the joys and pleasures to which 
all children are entitled. He also fails to acquire until much later 
many intellectual qualities which develop rapidly when the imagina- 
tion is stimulated and varied interests are aroused. One of the 
largest contributions which the school can make to child-life is 
to inculcate genuine interests and wholesome motives for reading 
and to establish habits of fluent, intelligent reading. 

Summary.—The primary purpose of this discussion has been 
to emphasize the importance of intelligent silent reading. Effective 
progress through school and an adequate understanding of social 
problems depend alike on ability to read independently and intelli- 
gently. As the course of study is enriched and as our social life 
becomes more complex, the demand for the refinement of these 
habits will increase. Detailed studies of the reading habits of 
children and of adults show clearly that they are inadequate in 
many cases for even the simpler reading activities. The American 
public has contributed generously to the support of education. It 
has the right to ask in return for the development of habits which 
are of large social significance. 
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THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY DEFINED 
IN TERMS OF BOOK CONSERVATION 
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Chairman, Committee on Elementary-School Library 
Standards, A.L.A. and N.E.A. 





Strange as it may seem, no materials with which schools work 
are accorded any worse treatment than are books. Furthermore, 
there is no more difficult reform in education for the school adminis- 
trator than that relating to books, their use, their place, and their 
care in the school. And of all of the problems relating to the school, 
none is more difficult than are those of the school library. Books 
cling to every new idea that creeps into the school and into the 
community. Each new idea in education carries with it an at- 
tendant group of new books. There are textbooks and supple- 
mentary books and those sporadic book accumulations sometimes 
called elementary-school libraries. 

The history of the elementary-school library is usually a simple 
one. It is the story of haphazard mushroom growth. Agents 
come into the principal’s office and leave copies of new books. 
In many instances these books constitute a great part of the 
elementary-school library. As a rule, this nebulous book collection 
is kept in a glass case in the principal’s office or is stored away 
in a dark anteroom. One finds there the American Statesman 
Series and the complete works of Tennyson, of Byron, or of Brown- 
ing. There are far-famed student-reference works, compendiums 
of the world’s knowledge. There is Madame How and Lady Why, 
claiming no less distinction in authorship than that of Charles 
Kingsley. There are the Rollo books, by Jacob Abbott, and books 
of morals and philosophy. The collection is a motley group but 
not of unmixed evil. One usually sees in it James’s Talks to 
Teachers and, in dim seclusion, a dictionary or two. 

The children in our public schools are deserving of something 
better than this heterogeneous collection of books commonly 
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designated as the elementary-school library. In fact, the schools 
that do not have adequate library facilities cannot possibly do 
their work effectively. They may be getting along after a fashion, 
but it is certain that the materials of instruction under these condi- 
tions are being handled in a wasteful, uneconomical way and that 
large educational losses are entailed. 

From a broad educational point of view there is needed in the 
elementary school a new agency for handling the materials of instruc- 
tion. Printed matter of the most essential kind has increased so 
greatly in volume that the average teacher engaged intensively 
in classroom work cannot be depended on to secure, organize, 
care for, safeguard, distribute, and make use of it. For this work 
a central agency, such as the school library, is needed. Further- 
more, since it is true that these printed materials, although indis- 
pensable at certain times, are in general not required continuously 
by one pupil or by any one group of pupils, it will be granted that 
their value in meeting the needs of large numbers of pupils will 
be increased many fold if they are distributed widely and kept 
in constant circulation. 

In large school systems, the miscellaneous book accumulations, 
the free textbooks, and the supplementary readers total hundreds 
of thousands of volumes. In the largest cities in the United States 
the million mark is topped once, twice, and even three times or 
more. Such vast numbers of books cannot possibly be usea to 
the best advantage unless they are classified and handled systemat- 
ically with a view to securing continuous circulation. Without 
such systematic attention, tens of thousands of books which teachers 
clamor for when presenting requisitions will in many cases be 
neglected and permitted to go unused by these same teachers. 

It is evident that in general the many demands on the average 
teacher’s attention make it necessary for her to have assistance in 
the proper utilization of printed materials. As in the public 
library, so in the school library, a constant effort must be put 
forth to make known to the teachers and the principal the printed 
materials with which they are concerned and which they need in 
either work or recreation. The children as well must be reminded 
of these materials and of the sources from which they may be 
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secured. Well-trained librarians are proving themselves indispen- 
sable to the school library because the more efficient, the more sym- 
pathetic, the more skilful, and the more intelligent the librarian, 
the more effective, the more far-reaching, and the more influential 
are the materials with which she works. 

The school authorities have the responsibility not only of 
supplying instructional materials but also of systematically caring 
for, distributing, and promoting the use of these materials. The 
cost of installing and maintaining adequate libraries for this 
purpose may be met in part by money saved in the more economical 
use of the instructional materials through the agency of the library. 

An investigation of the textbook and supplementary book 
situation in most school systems will show that some books which, 
because of their very content and make-up, appeal strongly to 
the children, are so persistently and so devotedly read that within 
two or three years at the most they are reduced to shreds and 
tatters, worn to the very threads and glue of their bindings. These 
prized books, when worn out, are not mended, rebound, or replaced, 
while year after year insistent requisitions for new books with 
strange titles, untried, perhaps distasteful and unattractive to 
the children, are coming in. 

It may be said, also, that the elementary schools are in many 
instances crowding their shelves with so-called supplementary 
texts to an extent far beyond any practical use. Many supple- 
mentary books receive but brief attention from any one pupil or 
group of pupils. If such books are brought into the school, they 
should be sent to some central point, as the library, where they 
may be analyzed, listed, advertised, and circulated with a view 
to making them do more economically their part in the education 
of the children. The school history of many of these alleged 
supplementary books seldom varies. They are parceled out in 
quantities to certain rooms in the building where they remain idle 
for the greater part of the year, completely shut off from use by 
the teachers and the pupils in other rooms who might possibly 
be interested in them. 

Under these conditions the average teacher has developed a 
tendency to hoard books in a miserly way. She feels that if books, 
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even those that are used but rarely, get out of her sight she may 
never see them again. She looks askance even at the school 
library, feeling that it, too, is a place where her classroom books 
may be sent and hidden away. The library, however, breaks 
down the primitive hoarding instinct and builds up a neighborly 
disposition to share. It develops an open-minded attitude, a 
recognition of common rights, and an interest in public property. 
A book bought as a supplementary reader and assigned to a single 
teacher for three months in a school with an enrolment of five 
hundred pupils, may circulate among about fifty different pupils 
during this period. In a school library this book may be circu- 
lated among three hundred or more pupils. The gains to be made 
through libraries in schools with enrolments of one thousand, fifteen 
hundred, or two thousand pupils are easy to calculate. 

It is difficult to define exactly an elementary-school library, 
for that which may be a good library in one elementary school 
may be the poorest kind of an approximation under the conditions 
existing elsewhere. A library must be conceived of in terms of 
the needs that it meets in the reading interests of the school. It 
must be conceived of in terms of service, in terms of housing, of 
equipment, and of appropriately selected books, magazines, and 
visual materials of all kinds which relate to the working and recrea- 
tional needs of pupils and teachers. It must be conceived of in 
terms of intelligent, skilful, sympathetic librarianship. 

Library concepts vary widely, not only among elementary- 
school principals, school superintendents, and boards of education, 
but also among librarians themselves, and therefore current defini- 
tions cannot be used authoritatively. To quote the views of persons 
who have discussed the elementary-school library in the past would 
be worse than futile. Far more satisfactory will be an analysis 
touching upon the activities in recently organized elementary- 
school libraries. ‘Those features which relate vitally to the reading 
interests of little children may be easily recognized. Fortunately, 
there is available information gathered from thirty-five elementary- 
school libraries of Detroit which gives a comprehensive view of 
the duties of an elementary-school librarian. 
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Asummary of these duties shows clearly what makes the services 
of a librarian so indispensable to the teachers and children in the 
elementary school. She works with the teachers, gives formal 
instruction to the children on the use of books and libraries, does 
the technical work necessary in a library, works co-operatively 
with public-library agencies, and co-ordinates the library with 
the various departments of the school. 

Actual records indicate that a librarian, on a typical day, may 
be found conversing on books and exhibits, recommending books 
to children for reading, listing new material just received in the 
library, preparing new books for use or repairing old ones, charging 
and discharging books, getting out reserved books for a special 
call from a teacher, or giving out stereoscopic views to be used in 
one of the classrooms. She may be checking books received from, 
or to be returned to, the public library or writing to a public library 
to ask the loan of some printed material, making out circulation 
reports or preparing a record of books read by a given class, writing 
a note to a teacher to call in delayed material needed by someone 
else or to inquire specifically about a vague library assignment, 
checking current events in magazines and preparing notices to 
interested teachers, conferring with teachers concerning topics 
to be studied in the near future, reading material to judge of its 
suitability for work in a given grade or searching among library 
books for material relating to work in progress in the various classes 
of the school, looking up or mounting pictures, working on the 
bulletin board, or preparing a program for a special day. 

The librarian who is vitally interested in her work goes at times 
to the public library to study the materials there with a view to 
asking for loans. She also calls on the local museum periodically 
for needed exhibit materials. Occasionally she visits the classes in 
the school in order to become directly acquainted with the classroom 
interests of the children who come to her library and in order that 
she may not miss opportunities of rendering through the library 
the services needed by both children and teachers. 

In addition to these many duties, the librarian gives class instruc- 
tion on the care of books or individual instruction in the use of 
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the dictionary and the encyclopedia. She teaches the children 
how to read, how to skim, how to take notes, and how to use the 
library catalogue or a table of contents. She directs the choice 
of books for pupils eager for sympathetic guidance and attention. 
At times the usual activities of the reading-room may be suspended 
while the children play games, such as hunting books—a game 
in which each child draws a slip of paper giving the title of a book 
and the name of the author, goes in search of the book, and brings 
it to the librarian. Or the game may be that of replacing books, 
designed to teach the location of the books on the shelves. 

Again, the librarian may be helping children to prepare note- 
book assignments or to look up current events, training pupil 
helpers, reading bits aloud to encourage slow readers, having 
children read aloud short selections to check their comprehension, 
settling disputes over coveted books, helping children from 
supervised-study classes to find materials, or taking attendance. 

As a rule, the children in the reading-room select their books 
with ease. But if they have any difficulty, their first thought is 
for advice and suggestions from the librarian, whose judgment, 
experience has taught them, harmonizes with their own interests 
whether in work or in recreation. The librarian is constantly 
analyzing the interests and the needs of the children. She studies 
them in the classroom and at home during the school term and 
during vacation. 

Newspapers and magazines must be closely watched, and 
pictures and items selected for the children to cut out. Attractive 
signs and notices must be prepared for the shelves or tables or 
for the bulletin boards. Statistics on the reading done by the 
pupils must be kept in order to improve the choice of books and 
in order to adapt the books more closely to the needs and the 
interests of the pupils. 

The librarian may spend much of her time in preparing material 
for teachers’ meetings. With all of her responsibility to the individ- 
ual, she must not be unmindful of the needs of the club organiza- 
tions of the school, frequently arranging for special meetings in 
the library after school hours and assisting with the choice of 
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materials desired in the preparation of club piogrdms. Now 
and then she may serve as a club sponsor or even as an adviser ¥ 
on the school magazine staff. 

The elementary-school librarian is obviously a busy person, a 
one whose services are indispensable when their possibilities become 
known throughout the school. What the elementary-school 
library is may be at least conjectured by what the elementary-school 
librarian does. 

The library—the headquarters of this person who serves the 
school in so many different capacities, who meets adequately so 
many different responsibilities, and who studies the needs of the 
children with such sympathetic interest—is a place of charm and 
allurement. It is more than a workshop, for its visitors find in 
recreational reading relaxation from hours of study. : 

The competent elementary-school librarian expresses her ‘ 
enthusiasm for books in an effective treatment of the reading-room. 4 
There is many a secret in the realm of books whose whisperings d 
would not pique the curiosity of the children were it not for the 
librarian. She marshals forth for them the glories of the great 
epics and of hero tales. She makes the bulletin board into a 4 
veritable panorama of shifting scenes in the world of books. She 
permits the illustrators of children’s literature to set the scenery 
here. Many a time she clips from book-jackets beautifully colored : 
illustrations and places them on the bulletin board. N.C. Wyeth 
there sets childhood imagination ablaze with his illustrations of 
Treasure Island, Rip Van Winkle, Robin Hood, and Sidney Lanier’s 
The Boys’ King Arthur. The trail of adventure is blazed for the 
children by E. Boyd Smith’s picturing of Cooper’s The Last of 
ithe Mohicans and by Remington’s visualization of Francis Park- 
man’s The Oregon Trail and of Robinson Crusoe. The children’s 
eyes shine with anticipation as they light on colorful pictures ; 
from Blanche Fisher Wright’s Mother Goose, from Kay Nielsen’s 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, and from Hope Dunlap’s 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Nor is it only the book illustrator who is given an opportunity 
to make his appeal from the library bulletin board. The photog- 
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rapher has his place there also. Views of the homes of Whittier, 
Longfellow, Louisa Alcott, George Washington, and Abraham 
Lincoln are posted, as well as glimpses of the Grand Cafion and 
of public buildings, and photographs of prominent men and women. 
There are pictures of birds for the early spring and for the fall, 
and perhaps a photograph of a fine tree or a woodland scene to 
illustrate some nature poem. 

The librarian does not stop with the bulletin board. She 
utilizes other devices to give books settings of vivid reality. She 
displays exhibits from the art museum and nature-study exhibits. 
She brings into the library cocoons on twigs and perhaps the wiggling 
worms themselves ravenously dining on mulberry leaves as they 
prepare themselves for the task of spinning their tiny jackets. 
Near every exhibit there is the book, the magazine, or the pamphlet 
from which information on the subject may be gleaned, or there 
may be book lists or a few stimulating page references. Since 
one of the most valuable contributions of the librarian is her work 
in introducing books to readers, she makes the reading-room as 
attractive as possible in order that these introductions may be 
made in an appropriate social setting. 

Two conclusions issue from this survey of the activities of the 
elementary-school librarian. First, only a person with special 
training can fulfil the many functions described, and, second, 
no school can reach its highest efficiency until it provides for the 
systematic and broad use of reading materials which the presence 
of a trained librarian insures. That instruction has traditionally 
been altogether in the hands of classroom teachers ought not to 
blind boards of education or superintendents to the imperative 
need in a modern school for a more extensive use of reading mate- 
rials. If this need is recognized, there will naturally follow the 
transformation of the study-room into a library and the assignment 
of the supervision of the library to a trained librarian. 














HIGH COSTS AND SANE ECONOMIES IN THE 
BUILDING OF SCHOOLS 


W. B. ITTNER 
Architect and School Specialist, St. Louis, Missouri 





The cost of the labor and materials in school buildings today 
is twice that of a decade ago. Figure 1 reveals the fact that the 
highest point in the matter of cubic-foot costs for school buildings 
in the Middle West was reached in 1920. From 1920 to 1922 there 
was a decided drop. Then costs rose again to approximately the 
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Fic. 1.—Cost of school buildings per cubic foot in the Middle West 


present level which hovers between 28 and 35 cents per cubic 
foot. In 1914 the average costs in the Middle West, with the 
exception of two or three cities, were about 18 cents per cubic 
foot. It is believed that fluctuations in costs for the immediate 
future will be slight. 

The expansion of the school plant as a natural result of the 
enrichment of the curriculum has increased the cost of school build- 
ings to some extent. The amount of cost increase varies with the 
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extent of the expansion, with the degree of skill in planning, and 
with the type of organization used. With skilful planning, the 
matter of costs is comparatively favorable to the new type of 
school organization which brings into use all parts of the school 
plant practically all of the time. It may be safely stated that the 
modern enriched school plant becomes a factor in cost increase 
only when obsolete or misguided planning nullifies its possibilities 
for expanded service. 

There have been many false attempts to reduce the cost of 
school buildings. One of the most common is the reduction of 
the newer facilities such as the gymnasium, the auditorium, shops, 
etc. It is apparent, however, from a study of the cost curve, that 
if all of the special features were eliminated, if school buildings 
should deteriorate to mere nests of classrooms, the costs would still 
be double those of a decade ago. Cubic-foot costs are beyond the 
control of architects, superintendents, and school trustees. 

Cheap planning is one of the outstanding false economies. 
Inexperienced school planners will frequently agree to sliding scales 
of from 3 to 5 per cent commission. ‘The damage done by architects 
unfamiliar with school planning can never offset the cheap rates. 
Six per cent is the nominal commission of a school architect who 
has proved his school architectural and executive ability by an 
array of successfully planned schools. The most efficient service 
in plan development and supervision of construction requires 6 per 
cent remuneration. In schoolhouse planning, sane economy con- 
sists of ‘‘ getting the best and sticking to the best.” 

Non-fire-resistive and insubstantial construction constitutes false 
economy. School buildings are structures of permanence. Insub- 
stantial construction for permanent buildings leads only to waste. 
It is true that the initial cost of non-fire-resistive construction is 
less than the cost of the fire-resistive, but the latter will outlast 
the former at least four times and will cost less for upkeep and 
insurance. 

Adaptation means the fitting of a school building to the educa- 
tional program itistoserve. Itis the keynote to maximum building 
service—to sane economy. By means of successful adaptation of 
the school-building plan to the curricular requirements and to the 
type of organization, waste is eliminated, and the service efficiency 
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of the school is raised to the highest point, thereby decreasing the 
per pupil or per capita costs of the physical plant. There are 
high schools today costing over $1,000 per pupil for building and 
equipment. There are others costing less than $500 per pupil 
that are offering approximately the same educational opportunities 
and the same service. The difference in cost is due chiefly to 
skilful planning and adaptation. . 

Elasticity of building plan is of the greatest importance to 
adaptation. So long as needs change, just so long will the school 
building have to change. The school building cannot be a static 
thing because educational thought and practice are not static. A 
successful schoolhouse plan offers every opportunity for alteration 
and expansion at a minimum cost. 

Boards of education and superintendents may bring about 
sane economy in their building policies by means of centralization. 
Centralization involves the building of fewer and larger schools. 
With the introduction of gymnasiums, auditoriums, school libraries, 
and special rooms, the numerous small segregated plants must 
give way to large and centralized units. The matter of distance 
must, of course, be considered. A half-mile, however, for elemen- 
tary schools is not considered unreasonable when the school has 
a good cafeteria for hot lunches. For high schools, a mile or a 
mile and a half is not considered unreasonable. 

Figure 2 shows the complete centralized plant at Greenfield, 
Ohio, which is an outstanding example of the advantages of centrali- 
zation. One large enriched school, comprising three units, centrally 
located, cares for the entire community. The per pupil cost is 
no greater than the per pupil cost of a number of small segregated 
pure classroom schools. 

Adaptation—that is, fitting the school plant to the educational 
program and to the type of organization—the elimination of waste 
space by skilful and efficient planning, and centralization, so that 
there will not be too great a duplication of gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
libraries, laboratories, and shops, are the essential elements of true 
economy. False economies will accomplish nothing worth while. 
They will imperil the safety of the schools, cause a rapid deterio- 
ration of the school plants, and definitely restrict the educational] 
opportunities. 
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THE COURSE IN NATURE-STUDY AND SCIENCE 
IN THE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. IV 


BERTHA M. PARKER 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


The solar-system unit, the first part of which was described in 
detail in the third article of this series, was completed as follows: 
A mimeographed account of the phases of the moon served to 
answer Question 12, “‘Why does the moon seem to change shape ?” 
This account is here given. References to the diagrams used in 
connection with the reading have been omitted because the figures 
cannot be included in this article. 


A very long time ago people began to wonder about the moon. They 
could not understand why it changed its shape, why sometimes there was 
no moon at all, and why it wandered across the heavens and was never still. 
When they were unable to see the real reasons for these changes, they made up 
stories to explain them. Perhaps you have read some of these moon myths. 
Many of them are very interesting, but they are all far from the truth. It was 
only by studying the movements of the earth and the moon very carefully 
that scientists were able to find the real reasons for the moon’s changes. 

The moon is not a hot, bright body like the sun. It is cool like the earth. 
Where the sunlight falls on it, it is light just as our earth is during the day. 
Where the sun does not shine on it, it is dark just as our earth is at night. The 
moon is shaped like a ball. If you hold a ball in front of an electric light, you 
will see that just one half of it is light. The half turned away from the light 
is dark if there is no other light in the room. So it is with the moon. At any 
time one half of the moon, the half which is turned toward the sun at that time, 
is light. The other half is dark. 

You know that if you hold a mirror so that the sunlight falls on it, the 
mirror will throw a spot of light on the ceiling or wall of the room. We say 
that it reflects the light. If the sunlight does not fall on the mirror, the mirror 
alone can give no light. When the light of the sun falls on the moon, the moon 
teflects the light as the mirror does. At times some of this reflected light falls 
on the earth and makes it light just as the light reflected from the mirror 
makes a bright spot on the wall. This is our moonlight. It is really only 
second-hand sunlight. 
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Just as the earth moves in a path around the sun, so the moon moves in 
a shorter path around the earth. We call the time needed for the earth to 
travel around the sun a year. The time needed for the moon to go around the 
earth is about a month. 

A scientist once made for a museum a very large model of half of the moon. 
He put on it the great craters and mountains which can be seen on the moon 
through a telescope. Can you guess why he made a model of only half of 
the moon? It is because no one has ever seen the other side of the moon. 
As the moon moves in its path around the earth, the same side is always turned 
toward us. We can only imagine how the other half of the moon looks. 

When the moon has so moved in its path around the earth that it is between 
the earth and the sun, half of the moon is light, but it is the half of the moon 
that is turned away from the earth. Not a bit of sunlight falls on the half 
of the moon that is turned toward us. Suppose you make a plasticine ball 
to represent the moon. Since half of the moon is always light, you might make 
half of the ball of bright yellow plasticine. Half of the moon is always dark, 
so you might make the other half of the model of very dark plasticine. Hold 
this model so that the dark half is turned toward you. You cannot see any of the 
yellow side. When the moon is between the earth and the sun, we are looking 
at the moon just as you look at your model when you can see only the dark 
half. But we cannot see the part of the moon which is dark. You know that 
on a dark night you can see the lighted window of a house a long way off, but 
you cannot see the house from which the light is coming. So it is with the 
moon. We can see the light part but not the dark part of the moon. There- 
fore, when only the dark side of the moon is turned toward us, we see no moon 
at all. We call it the “dark of the moon.” 

When the moon, a day or two later, has moved a little farther in its path 
around the earth, it is in such a position that the sun shines on a small part of 
the side of the moon that is toward us. Most of the half that is turned toward 
us is still dark. Can you tell how much of the half of the moon that we never 
see is lighted up? We see only the light part of the half that is turned toward 
us. It is shaped like a crescent. It looks just as your model does when you 
hold it so that you see only a tiny bit of the yellow half. We call this the new 
moon. 

When the moon has moved one-fourth of the way around the earth, the 
sunlight falls on one-half of the side that is turned toward the earth. We see 
the light half of the side turned toward us and call it a half moon or the first 
quarter. Can you hold your model so that it looks as the moon does at this 
time? 

A week later the moon has moved so that the earth is between the sun and 
the moon. The sun is shining now on the whole half of the moon that is turned 
toward us. We are looking at the moon just as we look at the plasticine 
model when the yellow half is turned toward us and we can see none of the 
dark half. We see a full round ball of light. We call it the full moon. 
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About half a month has passed since the dark of the moon. Each night 
we have been able to see a little more of the side of the moon that is turned 
toward us. We say that the moon has been waxing. From this time on, 
for the rest of the month, a little less of the side of the moon that is turned 
toward us will be lighted up each night. We say that the moon is waning. A 
week after the moon was full, it is in such a position that the sun shines once 
more on only half of the side of the moon that is turned toward the earth. We 
call this the half moon or the last quarter. A few days later the moon has 
come back to a position almost directly between the sun and the earth. The 
sunlight falls on a very small part of the side of the moon that is turned toward 
us, and we once more see only a crescent. A day or two later it is again the 
dark of the moon. 

You see, then, that it is the traveling of the moon around the earth that 
causes the changes or phases of the moon. Sometimes at the time of the 
crescent moon you are able to see very faintly the remainder of the side of the 
moon that is turned toward us. This is because of ‘‘earth shine.” Some of 
the sunlight that falls on the earth is reflected to the moon and lights it up very 
faintly. We might speak of this as “third-hand sunlight” because it has been 
to the earth and then to the moon before it reaches our eyes. 

Our earth, besides moving in a path around the sun, is all the while spinning 
round and round as a top spins. It takes the earth twenty-four hours to turn 
around once. This turning of the earth causes our night and day. When 
we are on the side of the earth that is turned toward the sun, we have day. 
When the turning of the earth has brought us to the side away from the sun, 
we have night. At the time of the dark of the moon, the moon is on the light 
side of the earth, the side that is having day. If we could see the moon at 
all at this time, we would see it during the day, not during the night. When 
the moon is full, it is on the dark side of the earth, the side that is having night. 
Therefore, we always see the full moon at night, never during the day. Between 
the time of the dark of the moon and the time of the full moon we see the moon 
for a part of the day and for a part of the night. When it is a half moon, we 
see it for half the day and for half the night; that is, we see it from about noon 
to about midnight or from midnight to noon. When the moon is new, we see 
it for most of the day and for only a small part of the night. 

It is because of the turning of the earth that the moon seems to move across 
the sky. If you stand in the center of a room and spin around rapidly, the 
walls of the room seem to be turning about you. In just the same way the 
sun and the moon seem to move around us each day. Because the earth turns 
toward the East, we see both the sun and the moon first in the East, and they 
seem to move across the sky to the West. We always see the new moon in 
the evening in the West. This is because it rises early in the day and has 
almost set before night comes. You perhaps do not notice it until evening 
because, when the moon is in the sky in the daytime, it looks pale and does 
not shine as it does at night. This is because the sunlight is so bright. If you 
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light a lamp in a room where the sunlight is bright, it seems to give no light. 
But when the daylight is gone, it lights the room. It is just so with the 
moon. 

To test the children’s understanding of this material, the game 
of matching diagrams was played. The class was divided into two 
groups. Diagrams showing the relative positions of the sun, earth, 
and moon at various times during a month were put on the bulletin 
board. To each member of the class was given a paper with a 
certain phase of the moon represented on it. Each child tried in 
turn to hold his diagram showing a certain phase of the moon 
under the diagram giving the relative positions of the earth, 
sun, and moon at that phase of the moon. If he succeeded, he 
scored a point for his side. 

A second device was used to test the children’s understanding 
of the phases of the moon. One child was selected to represent the 
sun, another to represent the earth, and a third to represent the 
moon. When a phase of the moon was named, these children tried 
to take positions that would show the relative positions of the sun, 
earth, and moon at that phase of the moon. 

At this time the topic of tides was presented, although it was 
not in the list of questions. The following material, presented to 
the children in mimeographed form, served to explain the tides. 
Again, references to figures are omitted. 

Kipling’s “Just So Story” of how the tides are caused is, of course, not 
true. There never was a crab so big as Pau Amma or a fisherman in the moon. 
But it is quite true that it is the moon which, twice each day, pulls up the waters 
of the sea. To be sure, the moon does not do it with a line. This is the true 
“Just So” story of the moon and the tides: 

You know that when you drop a ball it falls to the ground. It does this 
because the earth pulls the ball with a force which we call gravity. The earth 
pulls the ball so hard that it draws the ball to it. The ball pulls the earth, 
too, but the earth is so large and the ball is so small that the earth pulls with 
more force than the ball. The ball, then, goes to the earth instead of the earth 
going to the ball. The earth and the moon attract each other just as the earth 
and the ball do. Why, then, does the moon not fall to the earth or the 
earth go toward the moon? 

You know that when you tie a string to a ball and whirl the ball round and 
round at the end of the string the ball would fly away if the string should break. 
The moon is whirling around the earth just as the ball whirls around your hand. 
It would fly away into space if something did not hold it. It is the pull of the 
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earth on the moon that keeps it from flying away just as the string keeps the 
ball from flying away. But just as the ball is pulling the string tight and keeps 
as far away from your hand as the string will let it, so the moon is pulling as 
far away from the earth as it can. If the moon should stop moving, it would 
fall to the earth. So long as it keeps moving, however, the earth and the moon 
do not come together but keep always about the same distance apart. 

The moon pulls the part of the earth that is turned toward it more than 
it pulls any other part, because it is nearest to that part. Therefore, the 
moon lifts toward it the water on that part of the earth beneath it and makes 
it bulge out. It would make the land bulge out, too, if the land were not so 
firm and solid that it can be moved very little. The moon attracts least the 
part of the earth which is farthest away from it. On that side the waters 
bulge away from the moon because the moon is not pulling so hard at that place 
as at other places. 

When the moon is pulling the water up at any place, there is high tide at 
that place. When the turning of the earth has brought another part of the 
sea beneath the moon, the water is lowered at the first place and is pulled up 
at the second. At the first place there is then low tide. You know that the 
earth turns around once in every twenty-four hours. Each part of the earth 
is at some time each day turned toward the moon and has high tide. Each 
part is, a little more than twelve hours later, turned directly away from the 
moon and has high tide again. So each part of the earth has high tide twice 
each day. A low tide follows every high tide. 

The sun causes tides on the earth just as the moon does. The sun is so 
very much farther away than the moon that the tides the sun causes are not 
nearly so high as those caused by the moon. When the moon is between the 
earth and the sun, or when the earth is between the moon and the sun, the moon 
and the sun are both causing high tides on the same part of the earth at the same 
tide. Do yousee why? The tides rise higher at this time than at any other. 
When the sun and the moon are pulling at different places on the earth, the 
tides do not rise so high. If you understand the story of why the moon seems 
to change its shape, you will see that the tides are highest in the dark of the 
moon and at the time of the full moon. 


The question of whether or not the planets other than the earth 
are inhabited was handled in this way. It was pointed out that 
with the very best telescope nothing so small as a person or even a 
house can be seen even on the moon which is, of course, much nearer 
than any of the planets. We cannot, therefore, hope to see whether 
there are any people living on these planets. The question, ““Do 
people live on these planets ?”’ becomes, for purposes of discussion, 
“Can people live on these planets?”’ The point was made that 
the common notion that obtains that Mars is inhabited is due to the 
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observation of the so-called ‘‘canals” on Mars. The paragraph 
from Elements of General Science’ which deals with the canals on 
Mars was read to the class at this time. The children prepared 
the following list of questions that should be considered in deter- 
mining whether or not people could live on any given planet: 

Is there any air on the planet ? 

Is there water ? 

Is there enough gravity to hold people on? 

Is the planet solid ? 

Could plants grow there to supply food ? 

Is it too hot or too cold for people to live there ? 

The problem of whether or not people can live on Mars was 
discussed in detail. That there are differences of opinion about 
this was made evident by comparing the last sentence of the para- 
graph read from Elements of General Science with a paragraph about 
the possibility of life on Mars in The Outline of Science? The point 
that if there are people on Mars we have no way of knowing what 
sort of people they are had to be emphasized because some of the 
children had read stories of a trip to Mars and descriptions of the 
people there and had accepted the descriptions of these people as 
authentic. 

The problem of finding out whether or not conditions on other 
planets are such that it is likely that people could live there was 
left for the children to answer in connection with the individual 
reports next taken up. Each child chose some member of the solar 
system on which to make a report. The children who chose planets 
made the following brief outline of what they would attempt to 
include in their reports: ‘“(z) size, (2) distance from sun, (3) 
length of year, (4) moons, (5) possibility that the planet is inhabited, 
and (6) things that distinguish it from other planets.”’ Of course, 
the previous class work had given the pupils considerable informa- 
tion about each planet. They were directed to the following books 
for additional information: The World Book,3 Compton’s Pictured 

t Otis W. Caldwell and W. L. Ejickenberry, Elements of General Science, p. 256. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. 


2 The Outline of Science, I, 30. Edited by J. Arthur Thomson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 


3 Chicago: W. F. Quarrie & Co., 1918. 8 vols. 
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Encyclopedia,t The Book of Knowledge,? The Book of Stars? by A. 
Frederick Collins, Stars and Their Mysteriest by Charles R. Gibson, 
Secrets of the Stars’ by Inez N. McFee, Boys’ Book of Astronomy® 
by Ellison Hawks, The Children’s Book of Stars’ by G. E. Mitton, 
Elements of General Science’ by Otis W. Caldwell and W. L. Eicken- 
berry, and the Outline of Science edited by J. Arthur Thomson. 
For no other unit in the upper-grade science course can so much 
reading material as this be had. ‘These books are in the children’s 
school library and are available during the free reading periods. 
Some of this reading is difficult for fifth-grade children, but when 
they are looking for something definite they are able to use even 
the difficult material satisfactorily. Each child then gave orally any 
part of his report that had not been covered in previous class work. 
The whole report was submitted in written form in order that, 
if exceptionally good, it might be mimeographed for the use of 
future classes. One of these written reports follows: 

Jupiter is the largest planet. It is more than a thousand times as large 
as the earth. When we see it from the earth it looks brighter than any star. 
It is five times as far away from the sun as the earth is. It has at least nine 
moons, and some scientists think that they have seen another. Some of its 
moons go in one direction around Jupiter and some in the opposite direction. 
The largest of these moons is larger than Mercury. Noone could live on Jupi- 
ter because it is not solid. If the earth were as large as Jupiter, you would 
weigh ever and ever so much more than you weigh now because the gravity 
would be so much greater. When you see Jupiter through a telescope you can 
see clouds on it. 

In connection with the reports on Neptune and Uranus brief 
accounts of the discovery of these planets were given. In connection 
with the report on the moon the account of conditions on the moon 
given in Secrets of the Stars was read. The solar-system unit 
t Chicago: F. E. Compton & Co., 1922. 8 vols. 

2 New York: Grolier Society, 1912. 20 vols. 

3 New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 230. 

4London, England: Seeley, Service & Co., 1916. 

5 New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. 274. 

6 New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1914. Pp. 264. 

7 London, England: Adam and Charles Black, 1910. Pp. 208. 

8 Boston: Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. 404. 

9 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. 4 vols. 

Inez N. McFee, Secrets of the Stars, pp. 130-34. 
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was completed by playing two games based on the reports as well 
as on the previous work of the unit. 

In the “‘game of seven questions” one child thinks of a planet. 
The other children in the class try to find out what planet he has in 
mind by asking questions which can be answered by “Yes” or “No.” 
The following are representative questions: Is it one of the four 
large planets? Is it farther from the sun than the earth is? 
The child who names the planet correctly has the next turn. If 
the class fails to find out in seven questions what planet the child 
has in mind, he has a second turn. 

In the ‘“‘naming game’”’ the class is divided into two groups. A 
child in one group thinks of some member of the solar system and 
tells something about it that distinguishes it from other members 
of the solar system. For example, he may say, ‘I am thinking of 
the planet that is called the ‘Red Planet’”’ or “I am thinking of 
the center of the solar system.” He calls on someone on the other 
side to name what he is thinking of. If the child called on answers 
correctly, his side is given one point. ‘The sides take turns in asking 
the questions, and the scores for the two sides are compared at 
the end of the game. 

The children may soon forget much of the detail that was pre- 
sented in this unit, but we expect them to retain the conception 
which the unit has helped them to build up of the place of the earth 
in the universe. 

The following stenographic report of a single science lesson 
will give a detailed picture of the procedure during one class period. 
The lesson was taught to a sixth-grade class to which no previous 
instruction concerning electricity had been given. Of course, it 
was to be expected that at least a few of the fifteen members of 
the class would have had some previous experience in handling 
electrical apparatus. At the end of the preceding science period 
the class had been told that the kindergarten children had built 
a large playhouse and wanted it wired for a doorbell. The class 
was eager to undertake this project. 

At the beginning of the period the class reminded the teacher 
that she had promised that they might find out how to wire the 
kindergarten playhouse for a doorbell. The teacher explained that 
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it would disturb the kindergarten class for all of them to go down 
to the kindergarten to learn how to wire the playhouse and that 
they would therefore use a wooden box to represent the playhouse 
in finding out how to do the wiring. 

Teacher: What do we need to know first ? 

John: What materials we have to have. 

Teacher: Let us list the materials we shall need. 

A cell, a bell, wire, a button to push, nails, and screws were 
listed on the board as they were suggested. 

Teacher: Why do we need a cell? 

Richard: To furnish the electricity that makes the bell ring. 

This was written after the word “cell” on the board. 

Teacher: Why do we need wire? 

John: To carry the electricity. 

This was written on the board. 

Teacher: Why do we need a push-button ? 

Billy: To make the bell ring. 

Teacher: You said a moment ago that it was electricity that made the 
bell ring. What has a push-button to do with it? 

After two or three unsuccessful attempts to answer this question, 
it was decided to leave the question open until later. One member 
of the class was then sent to the apparatus cupboard for a bell. 
She brought back a push-button. 

Billy: That’s not a bell; that’s a push-button. 

Billy was then allowed to go to the cupboard for a bell. It was 
evident that many of the children were accustomed to thinking of 
the push-button as the bell. A cell was then brought. 

Teacher: Sometimes we find our electric bells out of order. Who can 
find out whether or not this bell will ring ? 

One boy volunteered. He held the bell so that the binding 
posts of the bell touched the binding posts of the cell. The bell 
rang. The teacher then held the bell so that one binding post of 
the bell touched one binding post of the cell but so that the other 
two binding posts did not quite touch each other. The bell, 
of course, did not ring. The explanation was then given that the 
bell rings only when electricity is flowing through it and that 
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electricity will flow through it only when there is a complete path 
from the cell back to the cell. It was pointed out that when the 
binding posts are touching there is such a complete circuit. The 
words ‘‘complete circuit”’ were written on the board. 

Teacher: With just the bell and the cell we can make the bell ring when 
we want it to. Why do we need any wire? 

Alice: You wouldn’t want to keep the bell and the cell outside the front 
door. 

Henry: It would be too hard for the kindergarten children to hold the bell 
and the cell so that the binding posts touch. 


Arnold was then sent to get wire from the cupboard. There 
were several spools of wire of various kinds and sizes. 

Arnold: What wire shall I get ? 

Various suggestions came from the class. There was no 
uniformity of opinion. 

Teacher: Perhaps the paragraph on the first page of these mimeographed 
papers will help. 

Mimeographed papers were passed. The paragraph to which 
their attention was directed follows: 

Substances through which electricity flows easily are called good conductors 
of electricity. Although all metals are good conductors of electricity, some 
metals are better conductors than others. Silver is the best conductor of 
electricity. Copper is almost as good a conductor as silver. Copper is a much 
better conductor than iron, aluminum, lead, steel, or tin. It is easy to see why 
so much copper is used in electric wiring. It is cheaper than silver, and it is a 
much better conductor than other cheap metals. 

Teacher: Arnold, you may now get the wire. 


Arnold brought a spool of No. 18 bare copper wire. 


Charles: I think that that smaller copper wire would be better. 
Teacher: Why? 
Charles: I should think that it would carry the electricity better. 


The attention of the class was directed to the following paragraph 
on the mimeographed papers: 


A current of electricity flows more easily through a large copper wire than 
through a small copper wire of the same length. It flows more easily through 
a large iron wire than through a small iron wire of the same length. Ina word, 
the larger the wire, other things being equal, the more easily electricity can 
flow through it. 

Teacher: How many now agree that Arnold’s choice was a good one? 
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Most of the pupils in the class raised their hands. 

Henry: May I look at the wire with the wrapping on it? I think that it 
would be better if it is copper. 

He examined it and found that it was copper. 

Teacher: Why do you think that that wire would be better ? 


Henry was uncertain as to why it would be better. He remem- 
bered seeing an electromagnet that had been made in an after-school 
class and it had had wire like that on it. 


Teacher: Let us use the wire which Arnold brought. If it doesn’t prove 
satisfactory, we will try this wire that Henry wants us to use. 


The bell and the cell were connected. The bell rang. 


Teacher: Why is the bell ringing? 

Marjorie: Because the electricity is flowing through it. 
Teacher: Who can say that in another way ? 

John: Because there is a complete circuit. 


The teacher then held the bell up from the desk and so turned 
it that the two wires touched. The bell stopped ringing. 

Teacher: What is the matter? 

Mary: It won’t ring when you hold it up. 

The teacher then turned the bell so that the wires were no longer 
touching. The bell began to ring again. The bell was again 
turned and it stopped ringing. 


John: I see. The bell stops ringing whenever the two wires are touching. 


The experiment was repeated to show that John was right. 
The teacher then explained that when the two wires touched there 
was a shorter path for the electricity than the one through the bell 
and that the electricity took that shorter path. 


Alice: That’s what you call a short circuit, isn’t it ? 
The term “short circuit”? was then written on the board. 


Teacher: How can we avoid such a short circuit when we wire the 
playhouse ? 

Class: Use the covered wire. 

Teacher: Why will that prevent a short circuit ? 

Richard: The electricity can’t go through the wrapping even when the 
wires touch. 
Teacher: Why? 
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Richard: I don’t think that electricity can go through that thread. 
Teacher: Let us find out if Richard is right. 


Insulated wire was substituted for the bare wire. It was 
found that the insulation had to be removed at the ends of the wire 
to make the connections. The class found, too, that there was no 
short circuit when the two wires touched. The teacher pointed 
out that wire which is thus wrapped to prevent short circuits is 
called ‘‘insulated”’ wire. 

Teacher: Make the bell stop ringing in any way you choose. 


The child selected disconnected one wire from the cell. 

Teacher: Why did the bell stop ringing ? 

Jane: There isn’t a complete circuit. 

The term “broken circuit” was then given to the class. The 
free end of the wire was again connected with the binding post of 
the cell. 

Teacher: Make the bell stop ringing in a different way. 


The child called upon took the wire from one of the binding 
posts of the bell. 


Teacher: What did Mary do? 

Class: Broke the circuit. 

Teacher: Does it make any difference where the circuit is broken? 
Class: No. 


The teacher then handed one child a pair of scissors. 

Teacher: I will make the circuit complete again. Use the scissors to make 
the bell stop ringing. 

The child cut one of the wires. 

Teacher: Make the bell ring again, Marjorie. 


Marjorie started to unroll some wire from the spool. 


Teacher: Why do you need more wire? 

Marjorie: I have to put a new piece of wire where this one was that Richard 
cut. 

Richard: No, you don’t. Just touch the two ends of the wire. But be 
sure that you unwrap the ends of the wire. 


Marjorie tried it, and the bell rang. 


Henry: I think that I can make the bell stop ringing another way with 
the scissors. 
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He held the scissors across the binding posts of the bell. 


Teacher: Why doesn’t the bell ring now? 
Henry: It’s a short circuit. 


The circuit was again broken at the place where the wire was 
cut. 

Teacher: Who can put the cell and the bell inside the box which we are 
using as the substitute for the playhouse and can arrange the wires so that 
you can ring the bell from outside the house ? 


The child selected pushed the free ends of the wires through 
two holes near the door that had been marked on the box. 


Teacher: Is this satisfactory ? 

Jane: We ought to use a push-button. 

Teacher: Why? 

Jane: The kindergarten children might accidentally push the wires 
together. 

Mary: Anyway, there always is a push-button at the door. 

Teacher: We will examine a push-button and try to find out how we can 
use it. 


A push-button was given to each member of the class. The 
two pieces of metal to which the wires are attached were pointed 
out. 


Teacher: When the wires are attached to these two pieces of metal, pushing 
the upper one down against the lower one is the same as doing what ? 
Class: Touching the ends of the wires together. 


A push-button was then fastened to the door by means of a 
screw, and a child was selected to connect the wires. The bell 
rang when the push-button was pressed. 

Teacher: Why does the bell ring when the push-button is pressed ? 

Class: Because there is a complete circuit. 

Teacher: Why does it stop ringing when you stop pressing the push-button ? 

Class: Because the wires aren’t touching. 

Teacher: In what other way can you say that? 

Class: The circuit is broken. 

Teacher: You see, then, that a push-button is just a device for making 
and breaking the circuit. 


This was written after the word ‘‘push-button” in the list put 
on the blackboard. 


Teacher: We want to be sure that everyone in the class will be able to help 
if he is called upon when we go down to the kindergarten tomorrow. We 
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haven’t any other boxes to serve as doors, but we can all try connecting a bell, 
a cell, and a push-button. It will be a good plan, too, to keep records of the 
way we have made the connections today, so that we can refer to them tomorrow 
if we need to. The simplest record we can make is a diagram. 


The teacher then showed on the board how a bell, a cell, and a 
push-button can be represented in a diagram. One member of 
the class was called upon to draw straight lines to show where the 
wires were. The completed diagram was erased. Materials 
were then passed. Instructions were given to connect the bell, 
cell, and push-button and then to draw the diagram on a sheet of 
notebook paper. In doing the wiring, the children worked in 
groups of two each. When the period ended, all of the groups 
had finished making the connections, but some of the children had 
not completed the diagrams. They were told to bring the diagrams 
to class at the next lesson to show that they were ready to help 
with the wiring of the playhouse. In a very few minutes at the 
next meeting of the class the playhouse’was wired. 


Note.—Reprints of this series of articles may be purchased for 25 cents 
each from the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 











SKIRMISHING VERSUS CONCERTED ASSAULT 
IN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


A. C. SENOUR 
Department of Measurements, Public Schools, East Chicago, Indiana 


Educational instruction in the United States has been char- 
acterized by its almost universal dependence on the textbook. 
It is recognized that the textbooks in no other country have exerted 
such a dominant influence on the products of the schools. Much 
of the success, accordingly, of instruction in the United States must 
be credited to the excellent authorship of the texts and to the 
progressive responses of the publishers in producing many creditable 
textbooks. Likewise, it is true that some of the unsatisfactory 
results of teaching must be attributed to the texts that have been 
available. 

In the field of elementary-language textbooks some very com- 
mendable improvements have been made in the past few years. 
The materials with which pupils are asked to work are much more 
stimulating and richer in appeal. The range of language facts 
has been considerably reduced, but the general organization of 
the materials for instruction in the mastery of these language facts 
has remained more or less constant. This situation and the recog- 
nition of the fact that the language instruction at East Chicago, 
as well as elsewhere, was not nearly as effective as it should be were 
the stimuli for the construction of a new course of study in language. 

This product of the labors of the teachers and the administration 
utilizes existing texts but reorganizes the materials to such an extent 
that an entirely different presentation is the result. Skirmishing 
as a plan of attack for the mastery of the language facts has been 
abandoned. The provision, common to current texts, for the 
study and exercise of the same facts in each grade throughout 
the course has been discarded. The daily shift in any one grade 
from one language fact to another and then another, such as is 
arranged for in a much used text—for example, one day exercising 
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the use of the comma in address; the second day, the right use of 
“their” and ‘“‘there’”’; the third day, letter writing; the fourth day, 
the literary study of “October’s Bright Blue Weather”; the fifth 
day, memorizing “A Little Stream”; the sixth day, the right use 
of “was” and “‘were’’; the seventh day, the study of the comma 
in a series of words, etc.—this daily shift has been abolished. 

Concerted assault replaces the skirmishing. To each grade 
certain objectives are assigned. Mastery of these objectives is 
expected, provision being made, of course, for recall in the succeeding 
grades so that the habits established will not lapse through disuse. 
In order that an understanding may be had of the East Chicago 
plan, a perspective of the course by grades for the elementary school 
is given in Table I. Consideration of Grade IVA, for example, 
will reveal that the major emphasis in this grade is on fixing, from 
the composition phase, the habit of subordination in place of the 
run-on sentence tendency; from the usage standpoint, the correct 
use of “‘these,” “those,” ‘‘them,”; ‘“‘isn’t,” “aren’t,” “‘am not”; 
“sit,” “set”; “lie,” “lay”; of the preposition ‘‘to” instead of 
“by,” and of the verb “have” instead of the preposition ‘“‘of”’; 
from the form side, the friendly letter structure. The energy of 
the class during the term is expended on these few language facts. 
Instead of a diffusion of effort attempting incomplete mastery 
of all of the elementary language facts in the grade, there is concen- 
trated attention for the mastery of these few. 

In contrast with the previously discussed current organization 
of the lessons within any one grade, the East Chicago course expects 
the class to be introduced to a language fact and to work with it 
until complete familiarity, entailing the understanding and use of it, 
is established. Our contention is that to fix a language fact discon- 
tinuous treatment is insufficient. To prevent the establishment 
of the “‘and”’ habit, or to break up the practice of the excessive use 
of ‘‘and” once the habit has been established, we believe that 
continuous exercises in oral composition with conscious consideration 
of correct substitute means of expression are requisite. Repeated 
exercises in oral composition for instilling sentence sense are em- 
ployed until the pupils give evidence of possessing it. When this 
has been achieved, another language fact is presented and attacked. 
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A few minutes of drill are devoted each day to instruction in 
the correct use of commonly misused forms. Language games and 
other devices are utilized for intensifying and making interesting 
the drill material. 

A discussion of the language course without mentioning another 
distinctive feature would be incomplete. In East Chicago an 
attempt is made to classify the pupils on the “multiple track” 
basis. Such classification emphasizes the necessity for making 
differentiations in the standard course. These have been tenta- 
tively made. 

The course is now being followed for the second year. The 
use of it last year was sufficiently satisfactory that the language 
teachers heartily endorsed it and recommended its continued use. 
They based their judgments on the evident improvement which 
the pupils were making in language. A real measure of its worth, 
of course, cannot be made until it has been in operation a number 
of years. 























Educational Writings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Teaching in rural schools —The fourth' of the eight volumes which comprise 
the report of the New York State Rural School Survey presents a very detailed 
study of the rural teacher. The volume consists of three parts. 

Part I, “The Teaching Personnel,” describes the maturity, experience, 
educational qualifications, and social background of the rural teacher and also 
the teachers, pupils, and working conditions of the high-school teacher-training 
classes. A large quantity of valuable data is presented, of which the following 
illuminating details will serve as examples. The typical rural teacher is a 
woman between twenty-three and twenty-four years of age and the daughter 
of a farmer whose annual income is about $1,000. During the latter part of 
her four years in a small high school “she was a member of a teacher-training 
class which reviewed the common branches, studied the rudiments of 
psychology, school law, and school management... . . With this equipment 
she began her work in a one-teacher rural school. She has had no additional 
education, either general or professional, since high-school graduation. During 
her period of teaching she has read at most one professional book. She sub- 
scribes for a professional journal which appeals to her because of its simple 
concrete suggestions and devices for teaching” (pp. 96-97). 

The summarizing chapter points out the fact that such a teacher has 
mastered comparatively little of the intellectual inheritance to begin with, is 
not growing through contact with the general and professional literature of the 
day, and, since she is not a member of a teacher’s organization, has not yet 
been touched with the professional spirit of modern education. Despite her 
admitted appreciation of the “open country” point of view and her zeal and 
courage, she cannot adequately prepare the youth of the country for life in 
the twentieth century. 

In Part II, “The Elementary Curriculum,” the curriculum is examined, 
first, in its printed form; second, with reference to its actual use by teachers; 
and, third, with reference to the experiences which the pupils obtain from their 
contact with it. The report shows that a large percentage of the teachers do 


* Rural School Survey of New York State: The Teaching Personnel, William C. 
Bagley; The Elementary Curriculum, Orville G. Brim; and Community Relations, 
Mabel Carney. Ithaca, New York: Joint Committee on Rural Schools, 1923. Pp. 
280. $0.75. 
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not even possess printed copies of the curriculum. Many of the all too few 
suggestions in the course of study as to procedure and selection of subject- 
matter are so vague and difficult of execution that no rural teacher could 
understand or use them. Rural teachers and superintendents had nothing 
to do with the making of the curriculum, As a consequence, much of the 
material is only remotely related to rural life. In the classroom there prevails 
a deadening routine of text memorization in preparation for examinations set 
by distant persons. 

There is ample illustration in this material of the little effect which is 
produced on children by good intentions on the part of distant curriculum- 
makers who fail to state their purposes in details of method and subject-matter 
which are intelligible to the ordinary classroom teacher. 

The first chapter of Part III, “Community Relations,” presents a set of 
standards for judging the efficiency of the community functions of rural schools. 
The education of the youth of legal school age is emphatically given first place; 
the many other functions are listed in the order of importance. When the 
findings of this survey are compared with conditions in other states, as ascer- 
tained by questionnaires, it is discovered that the community relations of 
the New York rural schools are far from satisfactory. A small percentage 
of the New York schools have organizations giving primary attention to school 
improvement; the district superintendent does not educate the community 
concerning school needs, etc. This type of data has not been collected in 
previous investigations of rural schools. 

The fact that stands out most strikingly in the entire volume is the weakness 
of the rural schools in comparison with the urban schools. Rural children 
are severely handicapped as individuals and are far less well prepared than city 
children for responsible membership in modern society. The prevalence of 
such conditions for a few generations may produce in the United States a 
class of agricultural peasants who will be a hopeless drag on the progress of 
American civilization. The recommendations which appear at the conclusion 
of each of the three parts deserve the careful attention of all who would avoid 


so disastrous an end. 
PauL W. TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Herbartian incubus.—Superintendent Hamilton of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, has prepared a revised edition’ of The Recitation, which first 
appeared about twenty years ago. The author is modest in his claims. The 
original book was “‘a series of easy lectures on the subject, prepared for young 
teachers.” The revision, aside from eliminations and additions, consists prin- 
cipally in a recognition of the socialized recitation as a new mode of instruc- 
tion that fits in with the original concept of the teacher’s work. 


*Samuel Hamilton, The Purpose, Preparation and Methods in the Recitation. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 238. $1.60. 
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Writers on general methods have had a hard time shaking off the Herbartian 
influence. Only a few of the more recent writers in this field have been able 
to get away from the notion that pedagogy can be reduced to abstract “method” 
and that fundamentally this “method” must have the formal inductive develop- 
ment core. The insistence on the formal steps and the consequent emphasis 
on lesson-planning made a valuable contribution to the organization of normal- 
school technique in the preceding generation. General “method” must now 
be thought of in the plural; experience and ingenuity have multiplied general 
methods. The old formal scheme is now cramping if applied to any lesson 
type that does not naturally involve induction. In the present volume, for 
example, this Herbartian bias is shown strikingly in the brief notice taken of 
the project method, which is nothing more than the organized treatment of 
“big units of thought.” The influence of Charles McMurry’s attempt to 
define the project is evident. It is merely the appropriation of a popular 
terminology for the old extended “‘type study” of the inductive development 
technique. That uniform and formal technique was a real contribution when 
normal training was chaotic. But to continue that uniformity in preparing 
and conducting instruction when the multiplication of needs, the variety of 
purposes and materials, and the diversity of experimental contributions in 
the field of technique are so great is not contributing to progress in education. 

The activity of the workers is as striking in the field of methods as in 
administration, educational psychology, or in research by intelligence or educa- 
tional measurement. The literature on methods may, at present, be roughly 
classified as of two sorts. One group of writers is enthusiastically and pro- 
lifically advancing one or another of the new schemes of instruction but never 
more than one. The other group—the writers on general methods—hesi- 
tates to present this varied technique in conspectus, with critical evaluation 
of the old and new as possible parallels and alternatives; rather, they apply 
the criterion of some abstract “‘method.” The day has passed, however, when 
that criterion can be the formal steps of Herbartian technique. 

Educational advance not only has substituted variety for uniformity in 
instruction but is beginning to condemn the conception of the class period, 
the instructional activity, as a recitation period. It has been said that 
“re-citation” is one of those words so “honest” in its implications that it is 
a wonder it has been tolerated so long. The use of class periods for the oral 
testing of the pupil’s preparation is rapidly giving way to far more efficient 
methods of instruction and learning. 

Superintendent Hamilton’s book had its place in the pedagogy of the days 
of its first appearance. The revision takes too little cognizance of the recent 
rapid evolution of teaching and teacher-training along the two lines of develop- 
ment suggested. 

Martin JAMES STORMZAND 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Problems of elementary-school teaching.—The practical value of concrete 
material as an aid to instruction in courses designed for professional training 
is as clearly recognized as the need for laboratory manuals and exercise books 
in science and other courses of the academic curriculum. The difficulty has 
been that those in charge of professional courses, such as those for teachers, 
have relied too largely on theory and have devoted too little effort in the 
direction of assembling material of the type that would place these courses 
on a problem basis. 

The third volume? of the Educational Problem Series undertakes to supply 
this need for courses for those who are preparing for elementary-school teaching. 
Selected topics covering a wide range of considerations and activities involved 
in the effective teaching of elementary-school subjects are brought to the 
prospective teacher’s attention by presentation in the form of illustrations, 
real or imaginative, which constitute practical problems of teaching such as 
may very naturally come within anyone’s teaching experience. The problems 
relate to such questions as the selection of subject-matter, the aims and methods 
of instruction in the fields of language, reading, arithmetic, and spelling. With 
the statement of the problem in hand, the student is called on to suggest a 
reasonable solution. To supplement the information secured from the lectures 
and class discussions of the course itself, the manual presents in classified 
form a carefully selected list of references. These references will be of assist- ® 
ance in arriving at satisfactory answers to the questions. 

Mechanically, the problem book is admirably suited for classroom use. 
Each of the fifty-seven problems is presented on a separate page, plenty of 
space being allowed for the student to write complete answers to all of the 
questions propounded and to add whatever notations may seem worth while. 
The sheets are perforated so that each may be detached from the bound volume 
as used and submitted to the instructor for criticism. These may later be 
assembled with other notes on the course, as the sheets are the same size as 
standard notebook leaves. The paper is of good quality, and the subject- 
matter is attractively printed. 

The selection of the problems and the descriptive setting given for each 
make the list valuable to instructors of different types of courses relating to 
elementary-school teaching and supervision. Probably the most significant 
service the book may render will be in introducing the prospective teacher to 
the kinds of difficulties the work of teaching will likely present and in providing 
a reasonably safe guide in handling typical problem cases. 

N. B. HENRY 

Lewis INSTITUTE 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


* Clifford Woody, Problems in Elementary School Instruction. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1923. 57 problems. 
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Material for courses of study in rural schools.—A very extensive and complete 
survey' has been made of state courses of study to determine, first, what these 
courses contain which is of use to rural elementary schools; second, the relative 
importance of the various elementary-school subjects; third, the extent to 
which the aims and content of state courses of study meet present rural needs; 
and, fourth, the contributions widely recommended supplementary books and 
materials offer for the improvement of rural courses of study. Material from 
forty-four states is combined in this survey which represents to a very large 
extent the courses now in use in rural schools. 

Chapters i and ii are taken up with general considerations, sources of 
material, how courses of study are made and used, and the general information 
contained in the state courses of study on such topics as aims, daily programs, 
and suggestions to teachers. Chapter iii is designed to aid teachers and 
program-makers in solving the problem of organizing one-teacher schools. 
In chapter iv the author shows the relative importance of seventeen different 
school subjects as measured by the amount of space given to each. 

Chapter v, which is introductory to the main part of the study, has to do 
with the selection of the topics to be used in teaching. “By a topic is meant 
any suggestion, word, or phrase which means subject-matter or teaching 
material. Pronouns, decimal fractions, nutrition, dairying, Monroe Doctrine, 
shore farms, and rote singing are examples of topics” (p. 47). The author 
finds that 3,504 topics appear in the subject outlines of two or more courses. 
“There is clearly a need for the discontinuance of topics that do not answer 
to the needs of farm children and for reselection and proper evaluation of 
materials in the light of social and economic progress” (p. 63). The author 
does not attempt to use this criterion but bases his selection on the percentage 
of courses in which a topic appears. He does, however, propose a scheme of 
correlation of topics and subjects toring the material within the limits of the 
one-teacher school. In chapters vi to x, the author lists and discusses the 
topics for each of the various school subjects. These topics are then grouped 
in three lists, those which appear in 80 per cent or more of the courses, those 
which appear in from 60 per cent to 80 per cent of the courses, and those 
which are found in from 4o per cent to 60 per cent of the courses. Supple- 
mentary lists are given of suggestive topics found in less than 4o per cent of 
the courses. 

So long as school authorities continue to construct courses of study by 
putting together pieces of other courses of study, instead of building out of 
new materials of social life and on a solid foundation of the scientific study 
of actual conditions, it is well to know as completely as possible what other 
courses of study contain. In this survey an arduous piece of work has been 
done in concentrating nearly 10,000 pages of original material into 116 pages. 

t Charles M. Reinoehl, Analytic Survey of State Courses of Study for Rural Elemen- 
tary Schools. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 42, 1922. Washington: Bureau 
of Education. Pp. vi+116. 
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This material will be of service to many builders of curriculums. However, 
when one asks where these forty-four courses of study came from and how far 
they are in accordance with scientifically determined facts, one is tempted to 
doubt mere numerical preponderance as a measure of value. The author points 
out that “the practical wisdom of live rural teachers is seldom sought’’ (p. 3). 
Only occasionally does he find state courses of study influenced by, or making 
use of, scientific studies and recommendations. In reading, for instance, 
“only slightly more attention is given to silent than to oral reading. Standards 
in rate of silent reading and in amount of comprehension are nowhere in 
evidence, except in a few courses published recently” (p. 67). In spelling, 
“lists of words scientifically determined, such as the Ayres Scale or the Jones 
lists, are referred to infrequently” (p. 71). 

State departments of education appear to be only partly taking advantage 
of their opportunities to help rural elementary schools with their courses of 


study. 
A. C. Boyce 


Methods in arithmetic.—The teacher who is intent on refining her methods 
of instruction in arithmetic has at her disposal a large number of volumes 
devoted to her specific problems. One of the latest additions' to this list of 
books is written by Professor McNair, head of the Department of Logic and 
Methods in Mathematics, City Training School for Teachers, Jamaica, New 
York City. ‘The compelling reason for the publication of this book,” says 
the author, “‘is to give concrete aid to the teachers of arithmetic. .... The 
book is an outgrowth of many years of class work, of varied observations in 
model and elementary schools, and of lecture courses given to teachers” 
(Foreword). 

After a very inadequate chapter on “Arithmetical Products and Their 
Measurements,” a somewhat better one on “The Evolution of Arithmetic,” 
and a third on “Lesson Method in Arithmetic,” the author gets under way 
on the conventional topics, beginning with counting. In the main, the book 
is a compendium of prevailing practice among teachers of arithmetic, supple- 
mented by expressions of the author’s preferences unsupported by scientific 
data. 

Something with regard to the general character of the book and the views 
of the author may be inferred from the following selected passages: 

A standard school test is a uniform examination given under uniform conditions 
to many representative children [p. 15]. 

Human behavior, on a level above habit, evidently cannot be subjected to the 
scientific measurements in vogue [p. 17]. 

Our oldest instincts are the strongest; in consequence our trading instinct is 
stronger than our number instinct [p. 21]. 


* George Hastings McNair, Methods of Teaching Modern Day Arithmetic. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1923. Pp. xviii+420. 
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It will be observed that the inverse of : is On learning the first form, the 


child has virtually mastered the second [p. 49]. 

Generally speaking, the metric system should be taught in the seventh grade 
[p. 165]. 

The Method of Formula [in teaching interest] when based on memory is unpeda- 
gogical. The Aliquot Part Method is fast coming into favor and there is no serious 
objection to it [p. 200]. 

It is the custom of most banks to loan money for two months only [p. 200]. 

Because they are recorded, registered bonds are safer investments, but they are 
not so convenient as coupon bonds [p. 267]. 

A “wash sale” is a sale of watered stock [p. 270]. 

From a practical point of view there seems to be no strong reason for teaching 
square root. Asa matter of general education, however, one should know the meaning 
of root, power, exponent, and radical sign. This knowledge would enable one to 
interpret intelligently the square and cube root tables which are found in the handy 
books for mechanics and in some arithmetic texts [p. 289]. 

As a bread and butter subject Longitude and Time could well be eliminated from 
a course of study in arithmetic. It possesses, however, a cultural value as well as 
elements favorable to thought training [p. 309]. 

In the lower grades centralize the work of the school on the child’s deep-seated 
interests and juvenile needs, and as he comes to maturity give him a taste of the logical 
by rather insisting that he pursue a few studies which seem hardly practical and in 
which he is not profoundly interested [p. 397]. 


The book contains a wealth of illustrative material and throughout reflects 
the author’s unfeigned interest in the teacher’s task. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


Number projects for the first grade.—The project method has survived the 
preliminary period of theoretic debate and has now settled down into competi- 
tion with the earlier survivors in the field of instructional methodology. The 
experts may not yet have a satisfactory definition for the method, but at least 
they have made a deep impression. As to whether the project is conceived as 
a ‘“‘whole-hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a social environment?’ 
or as “pupils planning practical activities,” the classroom teacher is not deeply 
concerned. She seems to discern the psychological and social necessity for 
more initiative and less docility and believes that practical activities afford 
the best channels for the expression of the pupils’ plans and purposes. 

It is evident that one of the grave dangers of the project method is the 
dissipation of energy on nonessentials. The teacher’s grasp of objectives 
must be constant, definite, and clear-sighted. In the adjustment of projects 
to specific worth-while objectives in the field of primary number, the teacher 
will be greatly assisted by the contribution' of Katherine McLaughlin and 


t Katherine L. McLaughlin and Eleanor Troxell, Number Projects for Beginners. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+110. 
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Eleanor Troxell. Their book provides descriptions of more than two dozen proj- 
ects which have been worked out in the first grades of three successful labora- 
tory schools. “Throughout .... the aim has been to arouse a consciousness 
and appreciation of the quantitative side of everyday experiences. .... The 
projects are so arranged as to provide for an easy progression in the develop- 
ment of concepts in beginning number” (p. v), and each is followed by a detailed 
list of the new number experiences introduced. The children begin with 
such activities as making dominoes, playing domino games, playing store, 
making reins, constructing purses for toy money, making Hallowe’en lanterns, 
etc., taking up later such activities as telling time, reading the thermometer, 
planting a garden, and making number books. 

The book contains a suggestive chapter on number work in the kinder- 
garten. In this chapter is presented an interesting summary (pp. 3-6) of 
number experiences representing the needs of children of the kindergarten age. 
The reader might well have been more fully informed with regard to the source 
of the list. It is hoped that the authors may prolong their interest in this 
important topic with a view to rigid scientific verification and amplification 
of their findings. 

The reviewer heartily recommends the book to primary teachers and 


supervisors. 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


Achievement in arithmetic during the last quarter of a century.—A survey 
of past progress or failure furnishes a useful basis for future outlook. While 
advancement in education during the past two decades has been due chiefly 
to the application of scientific methods to detailed problems, there is neverthe- 
less a real danger that the research student may specialize to such an extent 
as to fail to see his problem in the proper proportion or fail to sense the larger 
developments in his field. In a recent bookt David Eugene Smith gives an 
excellent summary of the developments of the last twenty-five years in the 
subject of arithmetic. 

The content of the book is organized into three major divisions. The 
first division traces the development in the aims and subject-matter of arith- 
metic. By specific reference to topics in typical books of the present time 
and in those of a generation ago the author vividly portrays the progress made. 
The discussion of mental discipline in this section will be of interest to many 
students of education. Professor Smith condenses into four pages a very 
sane statement of the problem, his view being represented by the following 
quotations: 

The general contention of the best workers in this field today seems to be that 
there is a disciplinary value in arithmetic in addition to its immediate usefulness in 


* David Eugene Smith, The Progress of Arithmetic in the Last Quarter of a Century, 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. vit+94. $0.72. 
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the solving of the problems of daily life, the power derived from its study being capable 
of transfer to a considerable group of related subjects [p. 14]. 

In the modern view of the theory of mental discipline the better class of textbooks 
on arithmetic have heartily acquiesced, eliminating that which had for its sole purpose 
merely a hard and deadening discipline, and emphasizing those methods which recognize 
the teachings of the real leaders in psychological research [p. 16]. 


The second division, which is the largest of the three, treats of the progress 
in the teaching of arithmetic. Here is given a review of the principal methods 
and experiments of the period under discussion. The author’s comments on 
“Pedantry in Arithmetic,” “Certain Failures in Research,’”’ and “Projects” 
are particularly suggestive. 

The last division deals with textbooks in arithmetic. After a brief discus- 
sion of some factors in textbook preparation, the author gives a series of seven- 
teen characteristics in which the superiority of the recent texts over the older 
texts is clearly evident. 

The general tone of the book is optimistic. Both the textbooks and the 
teaching of arithmetic show clear progress during the past generation. The 
book should be widely read by teachers of arithmetic, to whom it is addressed, 


and by principals of elementary schools. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


Localizing history.— Did it really happen?” and “Where did it happen?” 
are questions frequently asked by children of a certain age about any story 
that isheard orread. The best answer to the first question from the standpoint 
of good history teaching is to take the children to the scene of the story. Obvi- 
ously, this is impossible in the majority of cases. To meet this insurmountable 
difficulty there has just appeared the firstt of a two-book series of stories which 
attempt to make the readers feel that they are really at the places where the 
stories occur. In the Preface the author says that it is his purpose to give 
boys and girls a ‘‘ vivid picture of the men and women who made our history, 
emphasizing what they did, how they did it, where they did it, and how the 
things done concern those who read of them today.” 

In Book One, the volume under review, there are six chapters, one each 
on the following topics: ‘Relics of Long Ago,” ‘“‘In the Days of Colonial Build- 
ing,” “Glimpses of France and Spain in America,” “Stories of Educational 
Beginnings,” ‘‘In Colonial Homes,” and “Stories of the Winning of Independ- 
ence.” The chapters are divided into sections, ranging in number from six 
to twenty-six. The stories of places and people have to do with nearly every 
state in the Union. The material, which can be used in the upper elementary 
grades, is invaluable for creating historical atmosphere and making history 


real. We should have much more of the same kind. 
R. M. TRYON 


t John T. Faris, Where Our History Was Made, Book One. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1923. Pp. x+326. 
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A revision of a well-known history for the grammar grades.—One of the first 
texts to break away from the traditional method of selecting and organizing 
historical material for Grades VII and VIII was the book in American history 
by Beard and Bagley which first appeared in 1918. Because of this break 
with tradition, success came to it immediately on publication, and there was 
no cause for any radical changes in the spirit of the original edition in a revision' 
which has recently appeared. Chief among the things which the authors have 
attempted to do in this edition are: (1) make the language more direct and 
simple, (2) reorganize the material in the interest of topical unity, (3) bring 
all of the threads of recent history down to date, (4) retell the events of the 
past two decades with the changes made necessary by the events of the past 
five years, and (5) harmonize the text with the accompanying volumes, A First 
Book in American History and Our Old World Background. 

It should be added in conclusion that the general make-up of the present 
volume is a great improvement over the first edition, which had all of the 


earmarks of a “hurry-up” job. 
R. M. Tryon 


Supplementary reading material for the upper grades.—Those teachers who 
are emphasizing the development of habits of rapid and effective silent reading 
will be interested in four recent books, each of which makes a strong appeal to 
children in the upper grades. 

The first of these books is a geographical reader? which describes in an 
interesting manner many of the customs of one of the southern groups of the 
Philippine Islands. The author, a public health officer on the island of Sulu, 
has gathered a body of factual material which is of great informational value 
for children who are developing broader interests through their contact with 
history and geography in the regular curriculum. Abundant illustrations add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 

The second book of the group is likewise a geographical reader It tells 
the story of three children of a well-to-do family in northern Italy. Woven 
into the activities of these children are many facts relating to the customs of 
the people and the geographical aspects of the country. Carried along by the 
interest in the story, the child will incidentally obtain a fund of useful informa- 
tion which will function in his constructive thinking. The illustrations are 
good, but they are often so placed on the page that they necessitate lines of 
reading matter of irregular length. This use of pictures produces on some 
pages lines one and one-half inches in length, while on page 67, for example, 

t Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley, The History of the American People. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923 [Revised]. Pp. xvi+708. 

2Sixto Y. Orosa, The Sulu Archipelago and Its People. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. x+134. $1.20. 

3 Carol Della Chiesa, The Three of Salu. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1923. Pp. 180. $1.00. 
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lines of six different lengths are found. Considering the information on this 
point that has been gained in scientific studies of reading, one wonders why 
publishers persist in this method of illustration. 

The third book? in the group contains nineteen stories which give in 
attractive form the plots of well-known operas. The book could be correlated 
with either music or literature. Considerable freedom is taken in telling the 
stories, and they are excellent from the point of view of reading. ‘The book does 
two things well: it gives to children the groundwork of famous musical composi- 
tions, thereby preparing the way for a better appreciation of music, and it 
provides a collection of stories so compelling in interest that the desired rapid 
silent-reading habits will be stimulated. Twelve full-page illustrations in 
color add to the attractiveness of the stories. 

The last book? of this group is a story of the Arctic, written in 1866-67 
as a diary by the surgeon of a whale-ship and recently edited for publication 
by his son. The book gives, therefore, an accurate picture of the courage and 
endurance demanded of whale-fishers of the far North and contains an account 
of adventures which are thrilling in interest. The sketches which are repro- 
duced from the original diary and the occasional maps add to the vividness 
of the story. The book will make a worth-while addition to a supplementary 
reading library. 
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Co., 1923. Pp. xviiit144. $1.50. 

DovucHErtTy, Mary L. How to Teach Phonics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1923. Pp. xiitgo. $1.20. 

Downey, JuNE E. The Will-Temperament and Its Testing. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. vit+-340. $2.16. 

DvuKE, CHARLES W. Getting Ahead as a Teacher. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Handy Book Corporation, 1923. Pp. 104. $1.25. 

GrizzELL, Emit Duncan. Origin and Development of the High School in New 
England before 1865. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+428. 

HANDSCHIN, CHARLES H. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. vi+480. $2.40. 

OsunA, JoHN JosEPH. Education in Porto Rico. Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 133. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1923. Pp. viii+-312. 

OVERMAN, JAMES ROBERT. A Course in Arithmetic for Teachers and Teacher- 
Training Classes. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1923. Pp. iv+376. 
TAYLOR, GRACE ADELAIDE. An Inventory of the Minds of Individuals of Six 
and Seven Years Mental Age. Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 134. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1923. Pp.vi+148. 

Tenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, April 12-14, 1923. University 
of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 38. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1923. Pp. 358. 

Toors, HERBERT A. Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children Thirteen to 
Sixteen. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 136. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1923. Pp. xii+160. 

TWENTE, JOHN W. Budgetary Procedure for a Local School System. Durham, 
New Hampshire: John W. Twente, University of New Hampshire, 1923. 
Pp. 184. 

WELLts, Guy FreD. Parish Education in Colonial Virginia. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 138. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1923. Pp. 96. 

Woopy, Tuomas. Quaker Education in the Colony and State of New Jersey. 
Philadelphia: Thomas Woody, University of Pennsylvania, 1923. Pp. 
xii+408. $4.50. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
BUSWELL, Guy THomas, and WHEELER, WILLIAM Henry. The Silent Reading 
Hour, Second Reader (Teachers’ Edition). Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 1923. Pp. x+246+vi+46. 
CENTER, STELLA STEWART. Workaday English. New York: Century Co., 
1923. Pp. xvit212. $0.90. 
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CLYDE, MARGARET Horner. A Drop of Waiter. Easton, Pennsylvania: 
Chemical Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 172. $1.50. 

Cowan, EsTHER MARSHALL; BETZ, ANNETTE; and CHARTERS, W. W. 
Essential Language Habits, Book Three. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+-440. 

Cuzzort, BELVA, in collaboration with John W. Trask. Health and Health 
Practices. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. x+178. 

Cuzzort, BELvA, in collaboration with John W. Trask. Health Lessons. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. vi+38. 

Extson, WILLIAM H., and Burris, Mary H. Child-Library Readers. Book 
Five, pp. 416. Book Six, pp. 448. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. 

ELson, WILLIAM H., and RUNKEL, LurA E. Child-Library Readers, Primer. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. Pp. 144. $0.56. 

ETTINGER, Witt1AM L., SHimER, EpGcAar Duss, and O’REGAN, JAMES J. 
The Progressive Road to Silent Reading, Sixth Year. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1923. Pp. xii+362+x. 

GAYLORD, ItsIEN NATHALIE, and YOUNG, FLORENCE LitEy. Sea Creatures. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. xii+236. $0.75. 

LoEVENGUTH, J. C. General Science Syllabus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+-64. $0.80. 

Meyer, Zoe. Field and Tree. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Pp. 
vit+172. $0.70. 

PARLIN, FRANK E. English Phonetics. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. 
Pp. viiit+-78. $0.80. 

The Pilot Arithmetics. Book One, by Lou Belle Stevens and James H. Van 
Sickle, pp. 272. Book Two, by Harry B. Marsh and James H. Van Sickle, 
pp. 304. Teachers’ Manual, by Lou Belle Stevens and James H. Van 
Sickle, pp. 256. New York: Newson & Co., 1923. 

RopEE, Nona. Teaching Beginners to Speak English. Tucson, Arizona: 
Tucson Public Schools, 1923. Pp. 130. 

TIDYMAN, WILLARD F. Supervised Study Speller. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. xiit+132. $0.52. 

TRASK, JOHN W., in collaboration with Belva Cuzzort. Essentials of Physi- 
ology, Hygiene, and Sanitation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. 
Pp. viii+232. 

TRASK, JOHN W., in collaboration with Belva Cuzzort. A Primer of Personal 
Hygiene. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. viiit+-62. 

Trew, Marton S., and Brrp, VERNE A. Sheet-Metal Work. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press, 1923. Pp. 64. $0.85. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


BLACKSTONE, E. G. Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Tests. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. 
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MOonrOE, WALTERS. The Constant and Variable Errors of Educational Measure- 
ments. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 15. University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 10. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Tlinois, 1923. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

Monroe, WALTER S. Educational Guidance in High Schools. Educational 
Research Circular No. 23. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXTI, 
No. 15. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1923. Pp. 14. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 19, 1923—A griculture Education. 

Bulletin No. 48, 1923—Suggestions for Consolidating the Rural Schools of 
Beaufort County, North Carolina. 

Bulletin No. 49, 1923—Statistics of State Universities and State Colleges 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1923. 

STIER, LEsLiE G. Analysis of the Cabinetmaker’s Trade. ‘Trade and Industrial 
Series, No. 2. Division of Vocational Education Bulletin No. 13. 
Berkeley, California: University of California, 1923. Pp. 84. $0.40. 

TIDYMAN, WILLARD F. Tidyman Standard Spelling Tests for Use in Connection 
with ‘Supervised Study Speller.” Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1923. Pp. 20. 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Director of Education. Manila, Philippine 


Islands: Bureau of Education, 1923. Pp. 164. 
e 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


ATHEARN, WALTER S., EVENDEN, E. S., Hanson, W. L., and CHALMERS, 
Witiiam E. The Religious Education of Protestants in an American 
Commonwealth. The Indiana Survey of Religious Education. MVol. I, 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. 580. $5.00. 

CasTLe, A. W. Reader and Guide for New Americans. Book One, pp. xviii+ 
270. Book Two, pp. xii+312. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

The Outline of Art, Vol. I. Edited by Sir William Orpen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. xvi+232. $4.50. 

The Outline of Literature, Vol. I. Edited by John Drinkwater. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. xiv-+296. $4.50. 

Ropinson, JAMES Harvey. The Humanizing of Knowledge. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. xii+120. 








